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A Sketch or General History. 
No. 1. 





BY 8. NITRAM. 





In attempting a connected history of the 
world from the time the divine Being put his 
hand to the unshapen mass, and moulded it 
into a form so beautiful, the task appears of 
magnitude disproportioned to the slow pro- 
gress of a weekly journal; and, as promising 
nothing but what has been so often written, 
apd so often read, in detached histories, it may 
seem unnecessary even tothe young. They 
may be supposed, in some way or other, al- 
ready informed on the leading points in general 

history; while its minuter details are not pos- 
sible in so brief @ retrospect as ours. The view 
is just. We scarcely expect to offer anything | 
to the observation of the well-informed, which 
they do not know already. Butto know and 
to consider are not the same thing. To collect 
facts, and to combine them one with another, 
tracing their connection, causes, and conse- 
quences, ate different operations of the mind. 
The former is done by every child as early as 
tuition commences, and knowledge is attained 
in proportion to their capacity and the means 
of cultivating it. The latter is often never 
done at all. Weall know that God, inthe be- 
ginning, created the world—that he directs and | 
governs it—that Alexander ravaged it with fire 
and sword—that Caligula used it as a play- 
thing of folly andcrime. But what have Cali- 
gula, and Alexander, and the Creation, and 
God's government todo with each other, or 
with us? Certainly nothing, in the ideas of 
most. They areall accidents that befel we 
know not how or when. Our business with 
them is to learn them ; and though we cannot 
avuid knowing, that the issue of all is the des- 
truction of a world with whose creation we be- 
gan, we do not, in general, feel ourselves more 
personally concerned in that event, than in all 
the rest of its varied history. That there are 
reflective minds with whom this is net the case, 
we know; but we believe most learners of his- 
tory will feel guilty of something of this heed- 
less way of studying what they would consider 
it disgraceful not to know. 

We have no remedy to offer for this evil. 
The utmost we pretend is, to give a hint, to sup- 
ply a clue to those whose minds will make the 
effort of reflection ; we will endeavour to con- 
nect everything with its first great cause, and 
keep in view the final issue of all that is pass- 
ing in this sublanary world. 

And we would have it understood, that this 
Sketch of History is not intended to supersede 
or to supply the place of any histories what- 
ever ; but rather to make the perusal of them 
more useful to the improvement of the moral 
and intellectual powers, and to the cultivation 
of a religious feeling in our secular pursuits. 
When awaking, as it were, from the thought- 
lessness of childhood, we first begin to consider 
what we are, and how we came to be, the mind 
naturally wanders backward in search of the 
origin, and forward in search of the issue 
of the things we see. It is difficult to 
imagine a mind atall reflective, without a de- 
sire to know what has been passing in the 
world before we had our being, and what will 
pass in it when we shall be no more. Of the 
former, the records of history, rich and abun- 
dant, give us much to know; of the latter, all 
is wrapped in impenetrable darkness.— 
But of the end and the beginning, we 
must have been alike ignorant, had nota 
direct revelation of them been made to us 
from Heaven; it is to revelation, there- 
fore, we must have recourse for the commence- 
ment of our history. Noone could have known 
whence came the world that we inhabit, if God 
had not spoken from Heaven to disclose the se- 
cret. For many ages after the creation, we 
have no information but what is contained in 
the Holy Scriptures ; therefore, though sacred 
history is not the peculiar object of our writing, 
it is with it we must of necessity begin. 

As we know not where in the boundlessness 
of eternity time began, or where it will have 
an end, we have no means of dating events but 
by reckoning backwards and forwards from 
some known event. As Christians, we use the 
birth of Christ for this purpose—the event to 
us of the most deep importance. Thus our only 
way of determining when the world was cre- 
ated is, by knowing it was 4,004 years before 
the birth of Christ. From that point we may 
again date forward, as is done in reckoning 
Aun: Mund: but, in this history, we shall pre- 
fer to make use of the Ant: Christ: or back- 
ward dates. 

Four thousand and four years before the birth 
of our Saviour, it pleased the great God of all 
things to create for himself a world, in which 
to show forth his glory and the greatness of his 
power. Why he made it at all, or why he made 
it as he did, is not for us to know. It is enough 
that it was his work ; and as God is in himself 
infinitely good and infinitely wise, His work 
must be the best it could be. If we see evil in 
the world 1! made, we must be fully assured 
that was uo part Of His work. When a mis- 
chievous hand defaces a fair picture, we do not 
say the artist painted it amiss. The blemish, 
whencesoever it arose, came afterwards. For, 
in the beginning, God himself pronounces that 
His work is good. 

The only account we have of the creation is 
in the first chapters of Genesis, which Moses, 
by the direct inspiration of God, was enabled 
to write more than two thousand years after 
the event took place ; a record which the same 
divine power has preserved through many thou- 
sand years for our instruction. Whether or not 
the earth had been made before, we think is not 
positively stated; but it was without form, and 
void—a shapeless, uninhabited mass—till, 
breathing upon it by the Spirit of His power, 
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munication with their God—these were the first 
and sole inhabitants of our globe, the parents 
of all who have succeeded them. It is hard for 
us now to imagine what might be its beauty 
then, or what the measure of their bliss. We 
can but imagine it by the unnumbered bless- 
ings that remain, and the many enjoyments al- 
lowed us, even now that the earth has been 
cursed for our sake, and taught to bring forth 
the brier and the thorn. But our first parents’ 
happiness was short as it was perfect. A test 
of their obedience to God had been appointed. 
It is said they were forbidden to eat the fruit 
of one particular tree; they disobeyed the 
command and incurred the penalty of death, the 
forfeiture of their present happiness. It has 
seemed to some too hard a punishment for so 
small a fault as the eating once of a fruit for- | 
bidden ; but one act of disobedience is as sin- 
ful as another. Whether it were a great thing 
or a little thing that God commanded, it was his 
command, and therefore to break it was to com- 
mitas greata sin ascould be committed by a crea- 
ture against his Creator. He had madé them of 
dust, he had created a world for their use, 
dressed it with every beauty, thronged it with 
every blessing. Could there be a greater crime 
than to disregard the only injunction he laid on 
them? I .. .o be feared the same false esti- 
mate of right and wrong pursues us still. To- 
wards each other, crimes may be greater or 
less, according to the mischief they do. The 
man who murders another commits a greater 
crime towards his fellow creatures than he who 
profanes the Sabbath, because he does a greater 
injury ; bat God, who forbade the one, forbade 
the other: he receives no injury from either, | 
but is alike disobeyed in both, and disobedience | 
to him is the greatest of all sins. We should 
do well to consider this, when disposed to treat 
as trifling anything that is in opposition to his 
will. No sin against God can be a little one. 

It is not our intention here to give the narra- 
tive of our first parents’ fall. It is told in the 
first few chapters of Genesis, with a simplicity 
more striking than anything we can write ; but 
we must contemplate for a moment the conse 
quences of their gisobedience, since all that 
now passes in the world is the result of it, and | 
we are ever prone to forget that we are not now | 
what our Maker first created us. Scarcely any- 
thing we see or read can be understood, if the 
fall of man is forgotten ; for all without it is a 
maze of contradiction and inconsistency. Pro- 
ductions the most wonderfal, the most magnifi- 
cent, made the instrument of the basest crimes 
—gifts so bountiful, so precious, become the 
source of incalculable misery—man, the created 
Lord of all, become of all the greatest sufferer. 
How are we to understand it, if this first great 
change is forgotten or disbelieved? But we 
have in this event the key of all that follows in 
the varied history of our world—man created 
happy, and provided with every means of con- 
tinuing so, but becoming otherwise by a volun- 
tary act of disobedience. 

Death was the penalty incurred—the death 
and corruption of the body in the grave, and 
the soul’s eternal condemnation in a future state. 
But our subject is rather with its consequences 
as affecting the present world. In the day they 
ate they died; that is, their bodies became 
liable to disease, suffering, and decay; their 
minds to error, ignorance, and sin. God's fa- 
vor was withdrawn from them. The laws he 
had given remained written on their hearts, 
but their hearts were no longer disposed to keep 
them ; for they ceased to love the Being they 
had offended, and now regarded as an angry 
master. Driven forth from a paradise in which 
sorrow could not reach them, the fallen pair 
went out upon the earth, accursed now and des- 
olate, to win from it, by the sweat jof their 
brow, what before it had borne them so abund- 
antly. It did not please the Creator at once to 
destroy his work or to withdraw his gifts—they 
all remained, like a magnificent ruin, beautiful 
in disorder, and often dangerous in their beauty. 
With the fairest flowers of Eden came up the 
thistle and the poisonous weed—with the soft 
dews and refreshing showers were mixed the 
storm aud hurricane: it was then, probably, 
the animal creation received their mischievous 
and destructive propensities, and man found 
many a formidable foe amongst the creatures 
he was created to command ; but none so great 
as the evil that had taken birth in his own bo- 
som. Powers and faculties befitting an immor- 
tal being, and capable of growing improve- 
ment through eternal ages, were left at his dis- 
posal; but he had forgotten how to use them. 
Even his virtues, the traces of a holier nature 
that remained within him, assumed the coloring 
of sins, when he forgot from whom he had 
them, and took the merit to himself. Thus 
was our world placed in a condition of 
which the results might be expected to 
be exactly what they are—a strange mix- 
ture of all that is most beautiful, with what- 
ever is base and unseemly—a picture of God’s 
tremendous wrath, mingled with most tender 
and forbearing mercy. Well might he at the 
moment have restored his world to the unshap- | 
en mass from which he formed it, or have kept 
it for more worthy inhabitants ; but he had an 
intention of mercy in leaving itas it was—in 
auffering his rebellious creatures to fill up the 
measure of their folly, that he might exercise 
upon them the utmost of his love: when, hav- 
ing borne with their misdeeds, and suffered 
them to misuse his gifts through a long suc- 
cession of ages and generations of men, he 
should at last restore his work to the pertec- 
tion and purpose for which he formed it. 





We are.not told that Adam removed far from | 
the, spot at which he was placed at first: it was, | 
therefore, from that part of Asia thatthe chil- | 
dren of men gradually spread themselves to 
people theearth. We shall briefly revert to 
the little information we have of their early 
history. 

Adam lived, it is said, nine hundred and | 
thirty years. It may be doubtful whether those | 
years were computed in the manner of ours; | 
but certainly life was then extended much be- | 
yond its present period. Nothing is mentioned | 











the great Creator peopled it with creatures of 
forms and faculties as various as we now behold 
them; producing first the vegetable, theo the | 
animal creation ; and lastly man, the noblest 
of his works on earth, the lord and possessor 
of all the rest ; and, having finished the work 
io what is termed in Seripture six days, the 
Almighty Being sanctified the seventh, to be a 
day of rest forever to His people. Reviewing 
His work, He pronounced it good. Evil He 
Created mone. 

‘The precise spot in which the Father of man- 
kind was pleced is not determined ; but the de- 
scription given of Prradise, speaks it to have 
been somewhere in that part of Asia, after- 
wards called Mesopotamia. On this spot began 
the history.of the world. A single pair of 
happy beings, Strangers to sorrow and to sin, 
strangers to everything but good; surrounded 
with tom thousand blessings and endowed with 
ample powers to enjoy them ; happy in fond 





ofhis after conduct. In him, perhaps, the | 
practical effects of a corrupted nature did not 
appear. God’s signal vengeance on his first 
transgression, the bitter remembrance of the 
bliss he had forfeited, joined perhaps to the 
hope for future pardon through the promised 
Saviour, whose coming was already doubly 
predicted, might well recall him to such imper- 
fect service as he was capable of rendering to 
his Maker: but in bis descendants the evil ap- 
peared in all its malignity, and the first death 
was by a brother’s hand. Cain, the eldest 
born of man, slew his brother Abel, because 
he had offered a sacrifice more acceptable to 
Heaven than his own. | Why it was so, we are 
not teld. Probably because Abel offered the 
sacrifice God had ordained, and Cain some- 
thing of his own devising, 

But, though one such crime opens.our na- 
ture’s history, it was probably by degrees that 
mankind grew to the state ofdisorder in which 





of doing wrong increases our inclination to 
it. Whena crime has been many times re- 
peated, we cease to think of it so seriously. 
The mere contemplation of sin wears out our 
sense of it. Itwasso that mankind became 
gradually corrupted, and laws of God were 
forgotten upon earth. We have not the means 
of knowing what were the habits, occupations, 
and improvements of mankind during this in- 
terval, neither to what extent the globe was 
peopled. It is likely that all improvement ia 
arts and knowledge after the fall was made 
progressively—the result of man’s necessities 
and desires, urging him to discover and invent, 
first what was necessary to his well-being, and 
then what was gratifying to his tastes and feel- 
ings. Their powers no doubt were the same 
from the beginning ; but they could not, as we 
do, profit by the experience and wisdom of 
generations gone before them. Some progress 
in invention they certainly had made: since one 
is mentioned as the father of those who handle 
the harp and organ; another as the instructor 
of all who worked in brass and iron; a third 
is called the father of such as dwell in tents 
and feed cattle—this being the Hebrew expres- 
sion for the beginner, the first originator of 
anything. Already, therefore, the deep mine 
had been ransacked for its treasures; unless, 
as is possible, they used only the small quanti- 
ty of metal found on its surface. Man had 
claimed and reared the cattle for his conveni- 
ence, and instruments of music were invented 
for hisamusement. Government, they proba- 
bly as yet had none; and of their religious 
worship, no more appears but that altars were 
reared, and animals burned in sacrifice to the 
living God from the earliest period: no doubt 
at hisexpress command, as types and emblems 
of the great sacrifice some time to be made for 
the redemption of the world. Of all else that 
was passing at this period, we are left in ignor- 
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Biography. 


BY A COLORED STUDENT OF HISTORY. 


QUEEN MARY. 

The royal dignity of Mary, the wife of Wil- 
liam III., seems scarcely more eminent than the 
fame of her piety and domestic virtue. It is 
true that the private character of a monarch 
is difficult to reach ; more especially when it 
is a question of true and genuine piety—a ques- 
tion we can scarcely decide upon for our equals 
and contemporaries, still less for one so veiled 
from common observation as a monarch on the 
throne, whose private character none but those 
about her person could know, and they can 
scarcely be expected to relate impartially. Al! 
we can do is to repeat what we are told of 
Mary—the evidence, undoubtedly, of an his- 
torian personally attached to her, but which, 
as far as we are informed, has not been contra- 
dicted by any other. In respect to the good 
things he has said of this princess, we hope to 
follow, more nearly than he did himself, the 
advice Burnett has given for this sort of com- 
mendatory biography, where he says, ‘‘ Man- 
kind is so little disposed to believe much good 
of others, because most men know so much ill 
of themselves, and are so unwilling to be made 
better, that, in order to the begetting a full be- 
lief of that which is proposed to the imitation 
of others, the words by which it is expressed 
must be severely weighed and well chosen. 
When things of this kind are related with an 
@actness that seems to be too much studied, 
the wit that is ill-placed lessens the effect that 
might have followed, if the recital had been 
more natural; for what is most genuine will 
always be best received; nor must too much be 
said, how true or just soever.”’ 

Mary, the eldest daughter of James II., then 
Duke of York, was married to her cousin, Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, on the twenty-third of 
October, 1677—a period when the prospects of 
England were so dark, that, remote as might 
be the benefit to be derived from it, this mar-' 
riage was the only event that shed a beam of 
light upon men’s dark anticipations of the future. 
Charles II. had no children. James, the ua- 
disputed heir to the kingdom, had, six years 
before his marriage, openly declared himself a 
Papist. The Episcopal church had lost its 
ground both by the evident inclination to- 
wards popery, and by the vices of the 
minietry and of the court by which they 
were upheld, while the protestant dissen- 
ters had been yet more alienated by op- 
pression and mismanagement. There was no- 
thing, therefore, in prospect for these unhappy 
kingdoms but a renewal of discord and conten- 
tion, and the probable restoration of popory. 
James having at that time no son, Mary was 
his presumptive heir, and had been educated 
in the protestant faith. The uniting with her 
a prince, at that time the warmest supporter of 
vhe reformed church, opened something of a 
better prospect to the alarmed and anxious na- 
tion. Charles knew this; and though he pro- 
bably liked the Roman better than the reformed 
religion, he liked safety and his own conveni- 
ence better than either. The historian thus 
explains the ground of a measure, on which, 
though then unread by human foresight, the 
rescue ef the protestant church, and from su- 
perstition and tyranny, and all the present ad- 
vantages we enjoy, ultimately resulted; a 
measure, of course, disagreeable to James, who 
only submitted by compulsion. “Charles saw, 
with regret, the violent discontents which pre- 
vailed in the nation, and which seemed, every 
day, to augment upon him. Desirous, by his 
natural temper, to be easy himself and to make 
everybody else easy, he sought expedients to 
appease these murmurs, which, as they were 
very disagreeable for the present, might, in 
their consequences, prove extremely danger- 
ous. He knew, that during the late war with 
Holland the malcontents at home had made ap- 
plication to the prince of Orange; and, if he 
continued still to neglect the prince’s interests, 
and to thwart the inclinations of his own peo- 
ple, he apprehended lest their common com- 
plaints should cement a lasting union between 
them. He saw that the religion of the duke 
inspired the people with dismal apprehensions ; 
and though he had obliged his brother to allow 
the young princesses to be educated in the pro- 
testant faith, something farther, he thought, 
was necessary, in order to satisfy the nation. 
He entertained, therefore, proposals for marry- 
ing the prince of Orange to the Lady Mary, 
the elder princess, and heir apparent to the 
crown, (for the duke had no male issue,) and 
he hoped, by so tempting an offer, to engage 
him entirely in his interests. When William 
arrived, by invitation, in England, he desired 
te be first introduced to the Lady Mary; and 
he declared that, contrary to the usual senti- 
ments of persons of his rank, he placed a great 
part of happiness in domestic satisfaction, and 
would not, upon any consideration of interest 
or politics, match himself with a person dis- 
agreeable to him. He was introduced to the 
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and extremely amiable both in her person and 
her behavior. Her father’s wishes were not 
consulted'by the king, and the marriage was 
soon completed. 

Burnet thus draws the character of the royal 
pair, on oceasion of a visit to them at the 
Hague many years after: “The prince had 
been mach neglected in his education ; for all 
his life long he hated constraint. He spoke 
little. He put on some appearance of appli- 
cation; but he hated business of all sorts. Yet 
he hated talking, and all house games more. 
This put him on a perpetual course of hunting, 
to which he seemed to give himself up, beyond 
any man I ever knew ; but I looked on that al- 
ways as flying from company and business. 
The depression of France was the governing 
passion of his whole life. He had no vice, but 
of one sort, in which he was very cautious and 
secret. He hada way that was affable and 
obliging to the Dutch. But he could not bring 
himself to comply enough with the temper of 
the English ; his coldness and slowness being 
very contrary to the genius of the nation.” 


‘The princess possessed all that conversed 
with her with admiration. Her person was ma- 
jestic, and created respect. She had great 
knowledge, with a true understanding, and 
a noble expression. There was a sweetness 
in her deportment that charmed, and an 
exactness in piety and virtue that made 
her a pattern to all that saw her. 
The king gave her no appointments to sup- 
port dignity of a king’s daughter, nor did he 
send her any presents or jewels, which was 
thought a very indecent, and certainly was a 
very ill-advised thing. But though the prince 
did not increase her court and state upon this 
additional dignity, she managed her own pri- 
vate purse 80 well, that she became eminent in 
her charities : and the good grace with which 
she bestowed favors did always increase their 
value. She had read much both in history and 
divinity; and, trouble in her eyes forced her 
from that, she set herself to work with such a 
constant diligence, that she made the ladies 
about her ashamed to be idle.’’ Speaking on 
the same subjects of her habits after she be- 
came queen of England, in another work, the 
author adds, “Next to the best subjects, she 
bestowed most of her time on books of history, 
chiefly of the later ages, particularly those of 
her own kingdoms, as being the most proper to 
give her instruction. Lively books, where wit 
and reason gave the mind a true entertainment, 
had much of her time. She was a good judge, 
as well as a great lover of poetry: she loved 
it best when it dwelt on the best subjects. So 
tender was she of poetry, though much more of 
virtue, that she had a particular concern in the 
defilement, or rather prostitution of the muses 
amongstus. She made some steps to the un- 
derstanding of philosophy and the mathe- 
matics, but she stopped soon; only she went 
far in natural history and perspective, and she 
was very exact in geography. She gave her 
leisure to architecture and gardening. She 
knew this drew an expense after it ; she had no 
other inclination beside this to any diversions 
that were expensive ; and since this employed 
many hands, she said that she hoped it would 
be forgiven her. Yet she was uneasy when 
she felt the weight of the charge that lay upon 
it. When her eyes were endangered by too 
much reading, she found out the amusement of 
work; andinall those hours that were not 
given to better employments, she wrought with 
her own hands; and that sometimes with a dil- 
igence as constant as if she had to earn her 
bread by it. It was anew thing, and looked 
like asight, to see a queen work so many hours 
aday. ‘She looked on idleness,’ she said, ‘as 
the great corrupter of human nature; and be- 
lieved, that if the mind had no employment 
given it, it would create some of the worst sort 
to itself ; andshe thought that anything that 
might amuse and divert, without leaving a dreg 
and ill impressions behind it, ought to fill up 
those vacant hours, that were not claimed by 
devotion or business.’ Her example soon 
wrought on, not only those that belonged to 
her, but the whole town to follow it; so that it 
was become as much the fashion to work, as 
it had been formerly to be idle. In this, which 
seemed a nothing, and was turned by some into 
asubject of raillery, a greater step was made, 
than, perhaps, every one was aware of, to the 
bettering of the age. While she diverted her- 
self thus with work, she took care to give an 
entertainment to her own mind, as well as to 
those who were admitted to the honor of work- 
ing with her. One was appointed to read to 
the rest, (the choice was suited to the time of 
day and to the employment,) some book or 
poem that was lively as well as instructing. 
Few of her sex, not to say of her rank, gave 
ever less time to dressing, or seemed less curi- 
ous about it. Those parts of it, which requir- 
ed more patience, were not given up entirely 
to it. She read often all the while herself, and 
generally aloud, that those who served about 
her might be the better for it. When she was 
indisposed, another was called to do it; all was 
intermixed with such pleasant reflections of her 
own, that the gloss was often better liked than 
the text. An agreeable vivacity spread that 
innoc. ut cheerfulness among all about her, 
that, whereas in most conrts, the hours of 
strict aiiendance are the heaviest parts of the 
day, the, were in her’s the most delightful of 
all others.” 

This account of Mary’s occupation, though 
remarkable only with reference to her dig- 
nity, is still not unworthy of notice, since 
it is an example of universal application ; 
and we shall see much reason, a8 we trace out 
her history and character, to kelieve it was the 
result of a pious principle, that, raised as she 
was-above ordinary circumstance, made her 
feel herself as responsible as the meanest of 
her subjects, for the employment of every mo- 
ment of time the Creator had given her in 
trust. 

On the 6th February, 1685, Charles II. died. 
In strict agreement with his dissolute and care- 
less life, was his insensible and hardened de- 
parture from it. With evident indifference to 
all religion whatever, he received the sacre 
ment from catholic priests, with other rights of 
the Romish church, and refused it from the 
protestant bishops : papers in his hand writing 
were found after his death containing argu- 
ments in favor of the Roman communion : there 
is no reason to suppose he composed them, as 
he never read the scriptures, nor considered of 
religious matters, otherwise than to exercise 
his wit and turn them into jest; but James was 
too much a bigot not to publish them eagerly 
as his brothers sentiments. Thus dying, 
Charles left the kingdoms he had done his ut- 
most to corrupt and ruin, to his brother, the 
unfortunate James I1.,a more honest anda 
better man; but whose bigotted attachment 
to the faith of his forefathers, and conscienci- 
ous adherence to its oppressive and injurious 
tenets, had nearly’ effected the subversion of 
truth and liberty in England. 





affection for each other, and in constant com- | the Almighty afterwards beheld them. All princess, whom he found in the bloom of youth, 
evil has its progress and its growth. The habit | 
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Our Educational Needs. 


BY A COLORED TEACHER. 


‘chiefly freedmen from the South. The officers | 


better aid the freedmen, or so well aid Africa?” 
First, I would ask, How can Africa be | 
aided by sending several hundred freedmen | 
there from the South? How are these freed: | 
men prepared to benefit Africa? Has the | 
training received by them under their Southern 
masters prepared them to become civilizers ? 
Slavery fostered ignorance, crushed out self. | 
respect. Dida sprout of independence show | 
itself so dangerous a plant? Was it that the | 
system demanded that the body showing such | 
dangerous tendencies should die? Can such 
training make honest, pure, self-sacrificing en- 
lightened men, such asa republic struggling 
under the difficulties Liberia is now oppressed 
with? Can those reared in such a school go | 
into the interior and rescue Africa from heathen- | 
ism, and introduce such acts as will redeem that 
wilderness and make it blossom as the rose? 


We see so many difficulties in the way of the 
colonization plan that we suggest one of our 
own. We would ask that Christians and phil- 
anthropists devise ways, and give their money, 
in order that when these men are sent to Africa 
something more may be gained by their going 
than the getting out of sight of some of those 
who regard them as eyesores. 


If anything is to be given, let it be to those 
who in their ignorance also bear the marks of 
the system which oppressed them. Some of 
them bear upon themselves the scars received 
in struggle to protect their wives and children 
from pollution—scars yet unhealed, or, if healed, 
covering a maiming for life. Some bear upon 
them the marks of the bloodhound’s bite by 
which they were dragged from the very thres- 
hold of freedom back into bondage. Some are 
doubled by the rheumatism of the rice swamps, 
and others are bent by the premature labors of 
the cottonfields, and all are almost useless mem- 
bers of free society. 

Now, whaé we say to you is, give education 
to the strong and healthy of the race, that they 
may learn not only something of the duty of 
taking care of the helpless among their breth- 
ren, but that they may share some of the pri- 
vileges which every man feels who can by the 
smallest means aid to lessen human sufferings. 


Then, again, there are800,000 children among 
these 4,000,000 under twelve years of age. 
Many of them are orphans. Slavery knew of 
no ties of kindred, and scouted the very idea 
of domestic virtues; so that many of these 
clildren may be living in the very town with 
their father and mother, and yet know them 
not. 

Give these children education that they may 
themselves become true and faithful and loving 
relatives to those who are to be allied to them, 
and that they may be steadied by the responsi- 
bilities of home, and fixed by the ties of inter- 
est to those homes, and stimulated by the re- 
wards of free labor, become a productive and 
useful peasantry to the world. 

Remember that these freedmen are masters 
of the climate in which they live—proof against 
its contageous and fatal diseases—which the 
white people are not. Remember they possess 
the secrets of cotton culture; and remember 
that that staple feeds your shipping, feeds your 
manufactories, your commerce, and clothes your 
inhabitants. Remember that the slave who 
sent you a bale of cotton bas already proved 
by this year’s yield—when only a third of the 
slaves are producing cotton—that as a freeman 
he can send you two bales ; and remember that 
the chattel whose master bought for him in 
your market one pounds worth of goods will 
now, that he has a wife and children to provide 
for, buy from this same market ten pounds 
worth of goods. Remember, then, these are 
the claims of progress, the duties, in fact, de- 
volving upon us in virtue of our living in these 
days, and being memvers of free and progres- 
sive communities. 
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Anniversary of the Garnet Lite- 
rary Association of Lincoln Uni- 
versity? 


Lixcoun University, May 5, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Tpis is a gala day for the students and the 
people in the vicinity of the University. The 
literary exercises commenced at one o'clock P. 
M. The chapel was most tastefully and ele- 
gantly decorated. Two beautiful evergreen 
arches drooped gracefully from the ceiling over 
the stage, intersecting one another at acute 
‘angles. Alternately evergreen circles and stars, 
adorned with red, white, and blue, enhanced 
the beauty of the scene. On the front of the 
room, to the rear of the stage, hung the pic- 
ture of Sergeant Carney returning from the 
carnage of Wagner, wounded and bleeding, 
yet with the national banner firmly grasped in 
his hands, and in the act of uttering those 
heroic and thrilling words, ‘‘ Boys, the old flag 
never touched the ground.’’ Draping grace- 
fully on either side of him were the dress-parade 
flags of the 3d and 25th United States colored 
troops. ‘These flags were executed by Bouser, 
the distinguished Philadelphia artist. One 
represents the Goddess of Liberty about to 
present the United States colors toa colored 
Sergeant, with the motto, * Rather die freemen 
than live to be slaves ;’’ while the other exhib- 
its the Goddess in the posture of presenting a 
musket to a colored soldier, with the injunc- 
tion, “Strike for God and Liberty.” A little 
to the right hung the picture of the immortal 
and self-sacrificing John Brown ; and partially 
enfulding the sacred and honored champion of 
the free was the soiled battle-flag of a colored 
regiment which fought in Tennessee. On the 
left of the Ft. Wagner hero hung the picture of 
the Rev. Dr. Dickey, the philanthropic founder 
of the college. His unflinching moral courage 
in the darkest and most critical period of its 
history, his untiring devotion and disinterested 
benevolence to the cause of the Christian edu- 
cation of our race, has rendered his name im- 
perishable. His name shall be more highly 
and widely esteemed in coming time as ‘‘clarwm 
et venerable nomen.” “To the left of him was 
the costly and beautifal silk flag under which 
the colored citizens of Philadelphia daring the 
war were drilled by Colonel Webster. These 
flags were presented to the University by the 
Union League of Philadelphia. 

Rev. I. N. Rendall, president of the Univer- 
sity, opened the exercises by offering up an 
eloquent address to the Throne of Grace. The 
annual oration of the society was delivered by 
the Rev. B. T: Tanner, editor of the ‘‘ Chris- 
‘tian Recorder.” The distinguished and able 





of the Colonization Society ask, ‘‘ How can we | 





editor of the ‘“‘ New Era,’’ Sella Martip, Esq.. 


H 
| was the first choice of the society, and he would 
| have delivered the oration, but, being threat- 
tees | ened with an attack of the conjestion ef the 
A recent appeal has been made to all Chris- | !ungs, was prevented from so doing. This very 
tians and philanthropists. Fifty thousand dol- | important feature of the exercises was looked 
lars is needed, says the Colonization Society, 
to send several hundred persons to Liberia, 


for with delight by both faculty and students, 
From the talents and reputation of the gentle- 
man, every one anticipated an intellectual 
treat. Consequently the great disappointment 
produced by the sickness of Mr. Martin marred, 
to a considerable extent, the exercises. Mr. 
Tanner, however, delivered a very fine oration, 
his theme being ‘‘ Christian Civilization.” He 
handled his subject with considerable skiil, and 
forcibly sustained the power and influence of 
christianity in developing modern civilization. 
In this oration he displayed depth of thought, 
elegance of diction, erudition, and consecutive- 
ness of arrangement. He divided civilization 
into three parts, the Eastern, or Asiatic, the 
European, and the Western civilization, and 
endeavored to show the distinguishing features 
of each. He affirmed that Christian civiliza- 
tion, in contradistinction to Pagan, pertained 
te both the individual and the State. and in this 
instance alone it asserted its superidrity over 
the other ; that it was a development, a work 
of grace. It is the child, not the parent, of the 
religious thought in man. That its object 
should be to make the individual, society, and 
the whole world what it would have been had 
not man fallen ; that Pagan civilization did not 
and do not effect this end. Might was and is 
the great predominating force of Pagan gov- 
ernments. Since the days of the rapacious 
Nimrod they have not ceased to make war on 
the rights of men and the sovereignty of God. 
That christianity will and must live, because it 
gives to the world good government, and its 
civilization is mild and benificent; whereas 
Pagan civilization will and must die, because 
it degrades and oppresses mankind with bad 
government and despotism. 


Finally, he argued that the power and infiu- 
ence of Christianity were felt to a greater ex- 
tent in our country than any other, in the 
principles of government, laws, and civiliza- 
tion, and would, therefore, here achieve its 
greatest triumphs, and culminate in grander 
results to degraded and suffering humanity. 


This is an imperfect synopsis of the address. 
It was listened to throughout with marked at- 
tention by his delighted hearers, and frequently 
they manifested their approbation and ple asure 
by applause. 

In addition to the annual oration eight mem- 
bers of the society performed on the occasion— 
two read essays, two declaimed, and four de- 
bated. 


Messrs. W. A. Lynch and M. M. Lewey were 
the essayists. Mr. Lynch’s theme was “ Reli- 
gion, and its power to develop spiritual man- 
hood.’’ He argued that as there was a law of 
progression in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, there was a similar law in the spiritual 
life of man, and wherein religion is adapted to 
produce its highest development. 


Mr. Lewey's subject was the ‘‘ Extension of 
Territory.”’ He treated it in a moral and re- 
ligious point of view, and defended the exten- 
sion of territory in our country on the ground 
that it was friendly both to religion and mo- 
rality. In the elucidation of his subject he ex- 
hibited an excellent knowledge of universal 
history. 

Messrs. J. W. Morris and-J. A. Aldridge 
were the orators. The theme of Mr. Morris 
was, “The teacher, the hope of America.” 
His oration was elegantly written and forcibly 
delivered. He illustrated how the hope of in- 
tellectual Greece once rested in such teachers 
as Cadmus, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; how 
the inculcation of their doctrines moulded pub- 
lic opinion, and tended to shape the destiny of 
Greece. - 


He made palpable wherein the teacher is the 
hope of America. Then asked the question 
‘‘who are these teachers and taught?” reply- 
ing as follows: “They are men, the most won- 
derful of God’s works, made in his own image, 
made for two worlds, yea, for endless ages, 
made for illimitable progress in all that is fair 
and glorious, nothingcan surpass in importance 
the care and culture ofhis manhood. What is 
all the outward, and what are all the stars that 
shine above him, to the microcosm within? 
What are allthe marvelous forces of nature 
compared with the laws of man’s intellectual 
being, of memory, of imagination, of reason, 
of the imperial will, and of the affections that 


.| play about it, now as sovereign and now as sub- 


servient? Alas! for those who can spend a 
life time on the structure of beasts and birds, 
fishes and creeping things, but have little in- 
terest in the wondrous anatomy of mind. Alas! 
for those who scrutinize with curiosity the 
beautiful and precious growth of thedull earth, 
‘‘from the cedar that isin Lebanon, to the 
hyssop that spriageth out of the wall,” but re- 
gurd not the precious growth of the soul, of 
thought, of feeling, of purpose, of language in 
its complex mechanism, its vital force, its sub- 
tilty, potency, and of poetry, of eloquence, of 
rhetoric, of calm logic. What are all the works 
of art, of statuary, the painter, the architect, 
the lapidary, the cunning engraver, compared 
with that interior nature in whose depths, are 
the types of them all? thus is man represented. 
The teacher, the instructor, America’s hope, 
all the knowledge imaginable is in the depths 
of his nature. 


Mr. Aldridge’s subject was “ T he Moral Ru- 
bicen of Life.’ This subject, so suggestive 
and deeply interesting in itself, was rendered 
doubly so by the beauty and dignity displayed 
in its composition, and by the grace and elo- 
quence of itsdelivery. He openedthus: The 
interchange of prosperity and adversity, which 
checker the scencs of this life, are among the 
most important means that God employs in 
bringing men to the test of their principles, 
and are designed to promote our highest moral 
welfare. They are factors fraught with cense- 
quences of the deepest moment. Improved or 
unimproved, their results will reach onward 
eternally—many pass the “ Moral Rubicon of 
Life” in youth, others in the winter of old 
age. 

Thousands date the beginning of their mis- 
fortunes or successes from a single incident, 
and regard it as the spell which lured them to 
evil, or the star that guided to virtue and 
glory. There is « tide in‘the affairs of men 
which, being taken at its flood, leads on to for- 
tune; neglected all ie lest, and lost forever. 
This touching sentiment rans in en unbroken 
chain through the history of nations, as well of 
individuals. Napoleon's glory sank in deep 
and eternal eclipse when, like a destroying an- 
gel, he grasped at the sceptre of Russia, and 
his heart panted for the crown of universal em- 
pire! te Od . 

Omsar must needs cross the Rubicon before 
a day of cloudless prosperity opened upom his 
path. Luther saw his friend and companion 
struck dead at ‘his feet by « thunderbolt from 
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the wonder-working Jehovah, before the fires 
of the glorious reformation could be kindled, 
that one day will spread over the world. 

His description of the life of Joseph was 
beautiful aad touching in the extreme, com- 
paring it with a mountain stream, clear and 
and sparkling, as it issues from the fountein- 
head, but meeting soon with many obstructions 
amid the rocks, falling over many rough and 
fearful precipices, sometimes almost lost from 
view in deep, dark glens and tangled forests, 
then emerging to the sunlight, and then disap- 
pearing, so that no one for a while can tell 
what direction it will take to the sea, or how 
it shall find egress at all from the hills and 
mountains which environ it, until, at last, es- 
caping at a point and through a channel of 
which we least thought, with every barrier 
passed and every obstacle overcome, as if fresh 
with strength, gathered from all that had im- 
peded its progress, it rolls away across the 
plains of half a continent in one deep, onward, 
ever-widening, irresistable current to its home 
in the world of waters. 


Perhaps the most important and interesting 
part of the exercises was the debate. The 
question being, “Is a man justified in obeying 
a law of his country which he feels to be mo- 
rally wrong?” The disputants were Messrs. 
W. H. Bell and C. E. Harris in the affirmative, 
and Messrs. C. W. Mossell and J. A. Hill ia 
the negative. Thecontestants displayed mach 
skill, originality, eloquence, and legal ability 
in the discussion. Each of the gentlemen re- 
flected great credit on himself. . 

Messrs. Hill and Bell are from your own 
noble city. They are very promising young 
men, of fine mental endowments, and destined 
in the order of Providence to figure conspicu- 
ously amorg the great of our country. We 
are, too, sorry that space does not permit us to 
give specimens of their composition, as their 
arguments would have honored more experi- 
enced speakers. 

Prof. Woodruff, who was appointed judge, 
after the debate summed up the arguments ad- 
duced and decided on the merits of the debate 
in the affirmative. Then the Molian Glee 
Club, led by Rev. W. F. Dickenson, sang the 
beautiful and delightful hymn, “Sing, O 
Heavens, and be Joyful, O Earth.” During 
this sweet interlude, one could not but confess 
that there were charms in music to “soothe 


mind.”’ 
A. H. Grieg. 
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The New Epoch. 





Louisvitte, Kentucky, April 28, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Having received several copies of your pa- 
per, I congratulate you in the great enter- 
prise. I highly appreciate the noble sen- 
timents that are generally set forth in your 
columns, especially that relating to the present, 
and future welfare of our people. The plain 
and simple manner in which you present the 
many responsible duties of our people, as new 
enfranchised citizens is remarkable indeed! I 
would to God, that there was such an organ ex- 
isting in our State, devoted entirely, (if possi- 
ble) to the instruction of our people. For itis 
a fact, not as well known among our people as 
it might be, that we must make ourselves in- 
dividually men, and unitedly a nation, which 
can only be done by acquiring the fundamental 
principles, so essential to our happiness. Re- 
ligion, education, domestic trainings and tem- 
perance are indispensable with us, and unless 
our people are continually instructed in these 
points, we shall certainly fail to accomplish 
many importgnt ends. I do not mean that our 
people are the greatest drones in the world; no ! 
no! notatall. The many achievements, intel- 
lectually and economically, of our people since 
their emancipation, cannot be surpassed. And 
I am happy to say, at this point, that{many of 
the erroneous assertions concerning the colored 
man’s insusceptibility, has long since been 
stamped with flat contradictions. And I be- 
lieve that every honest white man to-day is 
ready to acknowledge us inferior to none, and 
that our seeming inferiority was only from im- 
maturity. 

And I would say further, that any man, 
or set of men, that cannot concede to usall the 
rights of American citizens, is far from per- 
petuating the noble sentiments of the founders 
of this great republic, “That all men are crea- 
ted free and equal.’’ While this is claimed to 
be a white man’s Government, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is also a black man’s Gov- 
ernment. But admitting the former assertion, 
I ask where is that lover of truth and justice 
that cannot raise his voice in thanksgiving to 
God, in unison with that of the black man’s, 
that this Government has been preserved from 
an irrecoverable ruin by an entire abolishing 
of slavery, so antagonistic to ite perpetuity? 
Why, sir, I cannot believe that anything can 
be politically right that is morally wrong. 
Slavery was wrong from its incipiency, and was 
only the work of designing men, inflaenced by 
mercenary. 


I see that I am about to be drawn into a regu- 
lar stump speech, which was not the least of 
my intention. But suffer me to say, in con- 
clusion, that there are many of our people 
needing just such instruction as I find in your 
columns, and I would cheerfully recommend 
your paper to every colored man, especially 
those of my own State. I will exert my influ- 
ence in its behalf, hoping that happy results 
may crown your laudable undertaking, and 
that you may have a wide circulation in our 
State, which, perhaps, would influence others 
to imitate your noble example. Owing to s 
Kentucky atmosphere, we are greatly intimi- 


culated to promote our interest. 

But, sir, honor to whom honor is due; and 
perhaps it would be creditable to my own State 
to say, that there is no law existing here pro- 
hibiting us from thinking. Therefore we intend 
to do our part of the thinking at present, and 
speak very loud at the ballot-box in the futare. 

Very respectfully, your obd’t serv’t; = 
M. J. Davis. 


a 
Siupsonvit_e, Kenrocny, April 27, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 


scriber, to report an interesting meeting held 
ing was called to order by Mr. Hughes, when 
Rev. F. T. Boas, of Boston, Massachusetts was 


}introduced by the Chsir. Mr. Boas made’ 
speech of an hour and a half long, It was “an 








ed by it. 
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the savage breast and to calm the excited 


dated in all and every undertaking that is cal. _ 


I seek an interest in your colomns, as @ sub- | 


at Simpsonville, on the 27th ultime. Themeck _ 


Mr. Hardin was elected President, and Mr. 
Hughes Secretary. After prayer and singing, 


Axraup Hoauzs, Seoretary:  - 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1870. 
EEE . _— 

The National Labor Union at its recent meet- 
ing adopted the New Era as the organ of that 
bedy. 
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Subscription Price of the New Era. 





PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCR. 





1 copy one year...... et paehareomnes 
1 copy six months 


i copy three months... . ‘Wteeseada’ 65 

5 copies one year......-...-.-.-++5: 10 00 

5 copies six months................. 5 50 
11 copies one year...... sth ad teen’ 20 00 | 
10 copies six months...............+- LO 00 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
venient to subscribe for a year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it cost a little personal sacri- 
fice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

ALL PosTMasTERS ARE OBLICED TO REGISTER 
LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED TO DO SO. 

The fee for registeriug is fifteen cents. 

Address--- 

Publishers New Era, 


Lock Box No. 31, 
Washington, D. C. 





Encouragement. 





We are receiving encouraging words every 
day and a large number of subscribers, but the 
number is not as large as it ought to be. 

We are aware of the delicacy of feeling which 
prevents a great many people from acting as 
agents fora newspaper. They don’t wish to 
have even the temporary custody of other peo- 
ple’s money, and they dislike to run the cisk of 
the subscription money reaching us. Others 
again are timid about soliciting subscriptions 
from strangers, and though they think our 
journal ought to be in every one’s hands, they 
are not willing to take responsibilies in realizing 
their own wishes. 

We trust our readers will stop and seriously 
ponder upon some other thoughts, which, we 
think, should influence them to act at once, 
whoever and wherever they may be, if they de- 
sire the increase of our circulation. 

The fifteenth amendment is an accomplished 
fact, and will be so proclaimed in a very short 
time. sNo matter in what State or Territory 
you may live, there will be interests peculiarly 
affecting colored people for some time to come 
—at least until the new machinery gets to run- 
ning smoothly. We have no idea of creating 
any separation of interests or feeling between 
our people and our white brethren, but there 
are dangers threatening which only colored 
men can see and appreciate. Do not our breth- 
ren see that a journal like our’s would be an 
assistance to them? 

Local papers are good for local affairs, but 
you need wider information, and must have the 
discussion of larger questiors through a na- 
tional organ. The Germans have their organs, 
the French—indeed, what race has not? And 
now we offer our people one at the low rate of 
$2.50 per annum. We ask you simply to help 
yourself in helping this enterprise. 

We ask you to speak to your friends, if you 
are timed about speaking to strangers, under 
the resolution that, as a reader, you will add 
another reader to our list. Remember our 
terms: If any one gets the money for five new 
subscribers, which would be $12.50, at the rate 
of two dollars and a half each, they need only 
send us ten dollars, if they themselves do not 
wish the New Era; and if they do, then they 
may send us the $12.50, and they will get their 
own paper free for one year. 

Our white friends are doing nobly. From 
all parts we are receiving, through them, sub- 
scriptions,and statements as to the importance 
of our work, and the appreciation of our jour- 
nal. Surely our people ought not to be behind 
in promoting their own interests. Let each 
reader begin work, determine at least to send 
us one new subscriber. 

Signs of 





the Times. 


This seems to be an era of bolting from party, 
splits in conventions, and foolish talk about 
political independence. We warn our people 
ugainst the tendency. We admit that there is 
some show of reason for it. 

The efforts made in many of the Northern 
and Eastern States to raise issues which appeal 
to the selfishness of men through the claims, 
and hoped-for rewards of labor cannot be con- 
fined to the white race. ‘The negro has labor 
to sell, and selfishness to appeal to, and sense 
enough to seek the profits of co-operation with 
his white brother when the plan appears feasa- 
ble. 

If the Republican party is wise enough to 
enter the Southern field, and save the negro 
from his professed friends, and also aid his real 
friends in securing @ thorough organization, 
the next Presidential election is safe. But if 
the party does not do this, our people and it 
are in peril. 

There seems to be a class of Republicans 
who think thay can keep their places more 
securely by keeping their colored constituents 
isolated from the leading men of color. And 
as a consequence the South, which by this time 
ought to have all the advantages of labor se- 
cured to its colored population, remains still 
at the mercy of the designing men who have 
gone among them, and who are forming secret 
societies, by the aid of an almost unlimited 
purse, at the suggestions of a most unscrupu- 
lous ambition, to seduce the colored people from 
their natural allegiance to the Republican 
party. 

It is humiliating to many among us that, 
though every principle of the Republican party 
bas been held intact by leading colored men, 
the men we wish to have do this inner work of 
reconstruction cannot be secured from those 
who ought to see the necessity, and act upon 
it at once. A scheme well devised and so mo- 
dified as to harmonize al) interests, and to aid 
every co-laborer in it, hangs fire because either 
the importance of negro counsel and effort in 
the control of the vote of our people in the 
South is utterly undervalued, or the dangers of 
mere demagoguism are entirely overlooked. 

We desire to be brought, through our agent, 
in direct contact with the people, and refresh 
their minds with a statement of the things ne- 
cessary for the success of the party, and yet 
the party itself stands in our way, by refusing 
to give us the proper man. Mr. Myzrs, of 
Baltimore, is judicious, intelligent, and ener- 
getic; he understands every phase of the labor 
movement, is an ardent Republican, and an in- 


dustrious worker. We want him to be put to, 


work at once. 

The Republican party, if it keeps its hold 
upon the confidence of the people, must grasp 
new issues and solve the problems involved in 


* ad Without self-reliance, in many instances al- 


them. It must faithfully carry out its old prin- 
ciples—it must recognize the new order of 
things. Without these, Ichabod will be writ- 
ten on its banners. Knowing the Republican 
party to be the best agent in existence for the 
| performance of the work needed, and realizing 
| the dangers indicated by the lest act of perfidy 
on the part of Virginia, we earnestly appeal to 
our Republican friends to come to our aid. 
EEE 





What is Expected of Us. 


Money always invents its pleaafter the in- 
fliction of its evils asa justification. But right 
al ways vindicates itself by results. Slavery 
lasted so long and the privileges of our enfran- 
chisement have been so recently conferred that 
| danger is all around us. 
| On this account the anxieties of our friends 
| have followed us in every new step of our free- 
| dom, and for this reason, every enemy has met 
| us with an evil prophecy suggesting the dan 
| gers of liberty, and the advantages of slavery. 





most destitate of self-respect, no wonder if we 
have some times doubted our own capacity. 

But the three things which have dispelled all 
doubt on this subject are the 13th, 14th and 
15th amendments. 

‘The three things thereby secured should be 
rigidly maintained. We are free, and where- 
‘ever slavery exists on the Globe it should be 
| our duty day and night to labor for its abolition. 
| The recollection of our own bondage under 
| jst task-masters aguinst whom we had no ap- 
| peal should arouse us to the mastery of every 
| passion and appetite from which by moral 
| courage we may be released. Let us laugh to 
| scorn the vices which slavery has bequeathed 
| to us, as we would laugh toscorn the efforts of 
| the would-be slaveholders which the rebellion 
has left behind. 

We have our civil rights, but what are they 
if we have nothing to protect us? Industry, 
thrift, economy, honesty, sobriety, forethought 
and foresight—these will give us a status in the 
courts. Without them the community will 
scorn us as drones, rivals will pass us as snails, 
prudent men will shun us as untrustworthy, 
sober men will despise us, and thoughtful, far- 
seeing men will forget our existence. 





We are enfranchised. From all parts of the 
land the anthems of praise swell into one grand 
jubilee in presence of the glorious fact. From 
States whence we once started the panting fu- 
gitive on his perilous journey, in States where 
he was once welcomed as a dangerous guest, 
we hear the sounds of rejoicing. White and 
black men have j ined in the grand march of 
a noble triumph to tread out the past, and to 
press more firmly the pathway over which mil- 
lions of all races are yet to pass—to clear the 
way of stumbling-blocks—to erect sign-boards 
of progress by the wayside, and to strew the 
mementoes of a wondrous deliverance. 

In view of these facts, brethren, let us arouse 
ourselves to the three necessities of the times. 
Let us get land, education, religion—these 
three—but the greatest of these is religion. 

Eee 
The Woman Question. 


Articles on-the duty of woman have grown 
in journals opposing her enfranchisement. 
Have her well-wishers so called got discouraged, 
or are they in a state of despair at her inabil- 
ity tocomprehend her proper sphere, or is it 
that they areiua state of rumination how 
best to benefit her? 

It must be hard to have such grave and 
earnest appeals as those made by the male con- 
servatives misunderstood. Women were urged 
to give up the frivolities of fashion, and culti- 
vate their mind—become a companion to man 
and not be a butterfly. In answer to this ap- 
peal many toned down their dress, and took no 
more pains to be beautiful, depending upon 
their literary attainments to charm withall. 
But the “Bas Bleu,” or the blue stocking hor- 
rified thei: well wishers, and the butterfly con- 
tinued to be petted. Then the reformers ascer- 
tained that it was not the graces of the toilet 
that they wished to banish, and allow that wo- 
man to be acce; table, must attract by paying 
attention to ornament. But she must enlarge 
her mind, become acquainted with current 
topics, be interested in what interests man, and 
so be prepared to counsel him and instruct the 
youth. This advice toohas been heeded. Wo- 
men fully alive to the questions and duties of 
the hour have xppeared. They come arrayed 
in tasteful garments, with well kept hair, {ull 
of grace, attracting not only by their elegance 
in dress and mauner, but by their knowledge of 
outside as wellas home affairs. 
with them the same considerations to public 
matters, that they give to household wants; 
after making themselves mistress of the state 
of the case, they ask whatis my duty in the 
premises, and how can I remedy existing evils? 
Full of zeal they come forward to assist man in 
his arduous duties ; and thus prove what mis- 
taken, misguided creatures they are. 


Yet we think that the woman’s suffrage 
movement has gained too much to recede, though 
it has lost much by its recent defeat in Mass- 
achusetts. It is advocated among our great 
and good men, which will render it impossible 
for old fogies to shelve it, or for intemperate 
advocates to defeat it by a mistake n zeal. 

The reform is no longer confined to the few 
earnest women who, for the last twenty years, 
have beset every Legislature with their peti- 
tions, and addressed those hoporable bodies, 
and the public generally, to conyince them that 
they were “not mad, but set forth the words 
of truth and soberness.”’ 
gained to render possible an easy solution of 
the problem as to what is woman’s proper 
sphere. . 

Her zeal and assurance have been so great 
that she is already gaining freedom of choice, 
and making circumstances yield to her energy, 
sagacity, and experience. She now seeks only 
the opportunity to prepare herself for the po- 
sition she would occupy. Already the aspirag 


cess places which before it was considered could 
only be filled by men. The effect has been to 
ennoble those employments which have always 
been considered as solely within the province 
of womanhcod. 


Working women’s clubs are being organized, 
and working women are pleading their own 
cause that their wrongs may be known and re- 
dressed. Thus the “ Song of the Shirt” looses 
much of its woe. Domestie duties are being 
reduced to a science, or will be handed over to 
co-operative societies, and so hopeful are the 
signs that one of our great .writers says she 
would ask no better fortane for her sister, 
should she be left destitute, than a place in the 
house of some well-regulated family, May not 
public opinion become so rational that domes- 
tic service will be regarded as being respecta- 
ble enough for one to enter upon its duties with- 
out loosing caste, and accede to the occupancy 
of any high positions assumed by woman with- 
out some man regerding her as bis probable 
victim ? 

Now that the fifteenth amendment is a 
finality, and the colored man has become so 
important a member of the body-politic, let the 
colored women be prepared when the sixteenth 
amendment becomes law to co-operate in the 
various schemes which will be presented to 
their favor. 

They should be prepared not only to earry 








out successfully plans suggested by their white 
sisters, but to understand and remedy evils 
existing around them, and avoid false positions. 

One great trouble in Northern society grows 
out of a mistaken idea that domestic service is 
not genteel. A young woman having her liv- 





They bring. 


And much has been | 


ing to earn, if she goes into a factory, or hires 
| that she is higher in the social scale than the 
_chambermaid in her comfortable home, with 
| good food, while her wages allow her to be com- 
| fortably clothed, with perhaps something left 
| for the savings bank. 
Let this false pride, which is always allied to 
| poverty, be subdued, and the mistress of the 
| family be aided by an intelligent maid who is 
| prepared to carry out her plans, and who can 
be entrusted with the care of her children, and 
| then the irresponsible girls may take to the 
| attic. 


lan attic room and sews for some shop, feels 





| ip Our Power. 


Here is the numerical relationship of the two 
| races in the various States : 





White. Colored, 
See ee rrr ere 526,271 437,770 
NMNIONE, oi6 ow nisne ccneese 324,143 111,259 
OO, re 358,110 4,086 
Connectiout......... 26% 457,504 8,627 
gg ee ae 90,589 21,627 
Lo ee eee Ti,T47 82,677 
TL 6 sions.v0aeeae 591,550 465,698 
OS SE a 1,338,710 11,428 
Kentucky... ....... 919,484 236,167 
| Louisiana.............. 357.456 353,073 
re 515,918 171,131 
Mississippi............. 353,899 437,404 
Missouri.............. 1,063,489 118,503 
Arr 646,699 25,336 
Lf <: ee 3,831,590 40,005 
North Carolina... ...... 629,942 361,522 
SE eae 2,302,808 36,673 
Pennsylvania.......... 2,849,259 56,949 
South Carolina......... 291,300 412,320 
i 826,722 283,019 
| SRY TE ane 420,891 182,921 
Virginia andW. Va..... 1,047,299 548,907 


Now, asa negro’s color carries with it the 
presumption of loyalty, nothing but ingratitude 
can open our ranks ta the enemy, and nothing 
but disloyalty will attempt the corruption of 
our people. 

Let us be on our vuard. If with this goodly 
showing as to numbers we allow either a white 
rebel or a colored renegade to demoralize our 
ranks, it will not only be to our misfor‘une and 
disgrace, but the step will doubtless involve 
evils irreparable. 

We have a balance of power which may be 
wielded for good or for evil. If we keep true, 
natural, and earnest, our alliances will be where 
they always have been, with the party with which 
it is posszble for us to form alliances. But if we 
become corrupt and untrustworthy through 
the perverting influences of political tricksters, 
we have the power of damning our race in its 
political infancy. s 


Ratification Celebration in 
Baltimore. 








The 


The procession and celebration which comes 
off in Baltimore on Thursday next, the 19th 
instant, bids fair to be the most brilliant and 
imposing of the many that have been held. 

The committee, headed by Messrs. Saunpers, 
Brown, and Myers, have been at work for 
over two months, and have perfected their 
plans ably and well. All the little details, 
which go so far towards comfort and pleasure, 
but which are apt, in the hurry and bustle of 
excitement, to be forgotten, have been attended 
to; so that, if the weather is propitious, we 
expect to see on the 19th a procession such as 
our eyes have seldom, if ever, looked upon. 

Three stands are to be erected in Monument 
Square. Among the many gentlemen who 
have been invited the following have accepted 
and will be present: Frederick Douglass, Hon. 
J. A. J. Cresswell, Postmaster General, Sella 
Martin, Senator Wilson, J. Mercer Langston, 
General Howard, Rev. Henry Highland Gar- 
nett, William E. Matthews, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Hon. Hugh L. Bond, Rev. Daniel A. 
Payne, D. D., and others equally well knowr. 

Col. William U. Saunders will be marshal- 
in-chief, supported by a staff of one hundred 
and fifty, all mounted. There will be some two 
hundred marshals and deputies, also mounted. 

Of course a vast concourse of visitors are 
expected. The committee have made arrange- 
ments for reduced fare. From Washington to 
Baltimore and return, $2; from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore and return, $4, good for four 
days. 





—— 





Mayor Bowen. 


Mayor Bowen has been renominated by the 
Republican party of Washington as a candi- 
date for the ensuing election of Mayor, and he 
has accepted the nomination. 

Mr. Bowen has been the victorious standard- 
bearer of the party in this city for nearly two 
years. During that time he has had to encoun- 
ter more than the usual share of misrepresen- 
tation, detraction, and open opposit%n. But 
he has been supported in all impcrtant con- 
tests by the good will, and in some cases by the 
active co-operation, of our best citizens. Of 
course he has been opposed, and is now op- 
posed, by men in his own party. But this fact 
does not discourage either Mayor Bowen nor 
his friends. 

in all properly disciplined political parties 
the adherents of particular candidates for office 
talk loud, fight hard and threaten much before 
the nominating Convention assembles, but after 
the Convention does its work, all discontent 
and disunion is forgotten and forgiven in the 
general Zeal for party triumphs. This is as it 
should be. Party organizations are impossible 
without discipline, and when a man’ verges so 
nearly on the line that both Democrat and Re- 
publican may cluim him he is fit for neither. 
Still worse is it when a man claims to be ina 
party and yet, for the sake of nominating his 
favorite, forsakes his true friends to join with 
those who, whether they are his enemies or not, 
are unwise enough to raise an issue after the 





tions of women have led them to prove, by ex- | 
ertion, that they could fill with credit and suc- | 
| against General Howarp proceeds from day to 


nomination. 











Tue investigation of the charges brought 


day, and there is no telling how long it will 
last. A determined effort on the part of an 
organized body of foes can give anybody trouble, 
and consequently General Howarp is neces- 
sarily bound to defend himself—but let the 
storm rage and spend its fury now while the 
matter is before the country. Let it be fally 
and finally settled, and let this noble self-sac- 
rificing man be forever rid of these vermin who 
are conspicuous only for crawling over a spot- 
less character. 

General Howarp has done more for the op- 
pressed, as such, than any mam in the army, 
except President Grant ; and against prejudice 
he has always bravely fought and conquered. 
There is no danger for him in this trial, for the 
Almighty is with him as well now as when 
braving the foe that his present enemies dared 


not meet, 
i nl 


Senp on Your Monzy.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fagt as they are ob- 





tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. , 
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THE NEW ERA. 





BY J. WESLEY CROMWELL. 


Among the multitudes assembled in the 
court-room of the Su Court. of Appeals 
of Virginia, in the State capitol at Richmond, 
April 27, to hear the important legal decision 
on the constitutionality of a law clearly enacted 
against the spirit of the constitution, that were 
frightfally precipitated into the shadow of 
death below, was Hon. J. W. D. Bland, a man 
whose untimely loss to us, to the cause of the 
just, peaceable, and permanent reconstraction 
in his State, will be deeply felt. The elevation 
of his race to a possession of all the privileges 
and immunities enjoyed by other citizens was 
the great object of his labors. Thousands are 
called upon to lament a brave and victorious 
chieftain, falling amid the clashing blades of 
political battle—is lamented by his sorely 
pressed followers. 4 

Of the nature and circumstances connected 
with the appalling catastrophe, among whose 
victims State Senator James W. D. Bland is 
numbered, the main particulars have been care- 
fully noted by a universally condeling and 
sympathizing public. But not less great than 
the appalling shock given to the feelings of our 
people is the difficulty of securing another such 
leader. 

One has been snatched from his incomplete 
and unfinished labors, whose signal services in 
the struggle for an acknowledgment of equal 
privileges and immunities we could ill afford 
to lose. Young yet in years, just in the flush 
of manhood, his labors in the ranks of the Re- 
publican party, of which in this State he was 
one of the organizers, have borne abundant 
fruit. Im the high purpose, firm resolve, and 
dauntless spirit which characterized him, he 
gave them assurances of a man and breathed 
into the thousands for whose elevation he la- 
bored the same spirit. 

He was prominently conuected with every 
movement made by the party of progress to- 
wards reconstruction ; a delegate to every Re- 
publican convention since March 2, 1867, of 
nearly all of which he was elected a secretary ; 
a member of the Constitutional Convention, ix 
which he served on the Committee on the Elec- 
tive Franchise; lastly, by a large majority 
elected to the State Senate. About the 29th 
of May last he was appointed Assistant Asses- 
sor ef Internal Revenue for the counties of 
Charlotte and Appomattox, (being the first ap- 
pointment of a colored man to'a United States 
office in the State,) the duties of which he per- 
formed faithfully to the Government and ac- 
ceptably to the people. 

With his constituents he was exceedingly 
popular, enjoying not only their confidence in 
his integrity, ability, liberality, patriotism, and 
rising statesmanship, but possessing their per- 
sonal friendship and intimate acquaintance. 

As au orator, fluent, polished, and effective 
in debate. he was in the Halls of legislation, as 
on the stump, the champion for his race of all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of Ameri- 
can citizeuship. By nature, generous, mag- 
nanimous and oblivious of past offences, he was 
opposed to the imposing in the State Constitu- 
tion of test oaths to those lately in rebellion, a 
position which made for him many bitter op- 
ponents among the revengeful, passion-inciting, 


| hate-engendering and perpetuating demagogues 


in the ranks of his own party; but whatever 
errors, the future may show to have in this 
course of universal amnesty in contradistinc- 
tion to the Johnson-peddling policy of individ- 
ual removal of disabilities, the course of Sena- 
tor Bland will be found to have been above all 
suspieion of corrupting influences, the out- 
guishing ofhis own warm, generous, and sym- 
pathetic nature. From first to last, his action 
on this matter has been wholly consistent, jus- 
tified by his constituents, as it will be ratified 
by the rising and succeeding generations when 
the feelings will have assuaged. 

He is no more. His voice no longer beard 
in its wonted sphere battling for a practical re- 
cognition of the claims of his race for equal 
and common privileges from the’State and the 
community, will cease to arouse, inspire, and 
electrify. 

The high promise for future and enlarged 
usefulness, as indicated by his pubtic life, his 
fine abilities, his devotion to principle, and un- 
bounded popularity, had seemingly destined 
him for higher posts of public trust and emolu- 
ment—they had looked for him, with years of 
ripe experience as a legislator and statesman, 
with the capacity of a mind abounding in a 
knowledge of the resources, status, and neces- 
sities of his State and country, to have honored 
the highest offices within the gift of the State, 
and to have presented his credentials for mem- 
bership, in order, at the bars of the halls of 
national legislation. 

The hopes, expectations, predictions—all, by 
a decree of an overruling, inscrutable Provi- 
dence, have been suddenly cut off— 


‘‘ Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest.’’ 


Thus has fallen in the vigor of early man 
hood an earnest patriot, polished orator, wise 
legislator, and rising statesman. 

Wrrarvitie, Va., May 3, 1870. 

ee 
The Late Senator Bland. 


-_——: 


BY P. J. MINTOR. 


A few years ago, while in Virginia, I met the 
late Senator Bland. It was in the Constitution 
convention which was then being held at the capi- 
tolin Richmond. A tall,noble looking black man, 
with a youthful, but commanding appearance, 
in all that throng he impressed me as one of 
most decided ability, and sterling good qual- 
ities. 

We were introduced to each other, but for 
sometime afterwards were merely passing ac- 
quaintances. Subsequently we were boarders 
in the same family, and consequently more 
closely associated. The formalities ofstrangers 
etiquette having been disposed of, we became 
much attached, sharing each others thoughts, 
feelings and sentiments. which at that time 
were unreproachable. 

It was then that I discovered in him all 
those noble traits of character which tend to 
make heroes in life’s great battles. All he did, 
he did with pure motives, and with earn- 
estness; and withitall was that true gen- 
tlemanly bearing which won for him the respect 
of all who knew him—even those who were po- 
litically opposed, and who were unwilling to 
grant to the negro any rights. He was a young 
man, and with the broad field of life before 
him, I could almost see the very paths of glory 
and fame which fortune had laid out for his 
feet to tread in. 

I remember well one morning we were sitting 
together in the Senate chamber of the State 
capitol, and he was describing to me the cha- 
racters of the men who occupied the desks which 
were then before us. He finffhed the list, and 
then pointed his finger straight before him, 
said, ‘That desk there I shall occupy in the 
next General Assembly as Senator from Prince 
Edward ;” and when the roll of senators was 
called I was happy to know that he was there 
to answer to his name. 

Bat with this 
inexorable fate outs short his career with 


the terrible Richmond disaster. Virginia has 
lost @ good citizen and the race a promising 


son. 
I know he had his calumniators, (and who 
im politics has not?) but if he 





me, @ did it 
wingly and unintentionally. He labored 





ight future before him comes |. 












— 


for the right as he saw the right, and there 
none whose motives were purer or whose deeds 
were more conscientiously correct thag were 


those of J. W. D. Bland. 
But he is gone, and requiescat in pace. 
Co.umata, 8. C., May 2, 1870. : 
ee 


The Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Society a Thing of the Past. 


We clip the following account from the Phila- 
delphia Press of May 6th : 


The last scene in the eventful and heroic his- 
tory of the Anti-Slavery Society was enacted 
at the Assembly Buildings. Its mission ended, 
its work all done—fully and gloriously accom- 
plished—it looked upor its past, and then 
yielded up its life. To-day it has no existence 
save in memory—the complacent memory of its 
friends and the grateful memory cf the slaves 
it befriended. These will never forget it ; and 
more, the savor of its good work will endure 
for many generations. It needs no monument 
of marble ; for in the heart of every true lover 
of his race, be he white or black, one of vene- 
ration for its work and its achievements—the 
mighty results it aided in bringing to pass, the 
disenthralment of the bondman, the breaking 
of his chain, and his ushering into largest 
liberty—is reared of far more value and cer- 
tain of lasting far longer than any built by the 
hand of man out of materials of the earth— 
earthy. Yesterday, too, with the society, ex- 
es that corporation—‘‘ The Underground 

ailroad’’—in which the society was the chief 
stockholder. Its work, too, has ended—ne 
mails, no messages ; and so yesterday it wound 
up its business, closed its books; and disap- 

eared. No wonder that the anti-slavists were 
fabitant as they sat in the hall and recalled 
their toils and perils, and, above all, their tri- 
umphs. ‘They assembled in numbers, and both 
in the afternoon and evening the place was 
crowded. Veterans in the society, and others 
younger, who had hardly enrolled their names 
ere opportunities for them had closed, male and 
female, were present. But in the following re- 
port will be found a full account of all that was 
done and said: 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


‘The meeting was called to order by Robert 
Purvis, who occupied the chair. Prominent 
among those who occupied seats upon the plat- 
form were the following : 

Edw. M. Davis; Robert Purvis, Alfred H. 
Love, )r. Joseph Gibbons, Thomas Gandt, 
Charles Burleigh, E. F. Pennypacker, Dr. Ed- 
ward Fussell, Dr. B. Fussell, Dr. A. Wood- 
ward, Eli Dillon, Dr. Edw. Griffin, Joshua Clen- 
dennon, Samuel Moore, Nathan W. Ellis, John 
Longstreth, Isaiah C. Wear, Wm. Still, Wm. 
B. Thomas, Aaron M. Powell, Mary Grew, 
Sarah Ely, Rebecca Hart, Margaret S. Buar- 
leigh, Lucretia Mott, Sydney Ann Lewis, Wim, 
Brown, Stephen Smith, Pasemore Williamson, 
Saftth Ann Pugh, Judge Peirce. 

On motion a committee of five was appointed 
on resolutions. 

Mary Grew, Robert Purvis, Daniel L. Miller, 
Edwin Coates, Jacob L. Paxson,and Mr. Dun- 
lap were selected as the committee. 

i. M. Davis was the first speaker, and on 
being introduced spoke in substance as follows : 

He held in his hand the original proclama- 
tion which General Fremont issued emancipa- 
ting the slaves of the rebels, and gave a resume 
of the circumstances under which it was issued. 
The proclamation was presented to him by 
Mrs. Fremont. He felt it was his duty to hold 
it no longer, and intimated his intention to pre- 
sent it to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Dr. Bartholomew Fussell and Mr. John C. 
Bowers made addresses detailing the incidents 
connected with their personal experiences in 
the early days of the Abolition Society. 

Mr. Charles C. Burleigh said he came to say 
such words as might “buble up ;’’ and, first of 
all, those which told them that among the deey.- 
est feelings whose traces will never be erased 
are those associated with the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society. It was his privilege to 
endure personal outrage and the violence of the 
mob, but he had been agstained by the confi- 
dence that the Almighty arm was around him. 
During the society's eurlier years hia life had 
been interwoven with its life. When he remem- 
bered the names of those indentified with it in 
its early history, he would not exchange the 
consciousness of that recollection with the 
proudest monarch. Then the wealth, the com- 
mercial interest, and the press were against us. 
We encountered our enemies in the field of ar- 
gument. Atterward our antagonists did not 
care to meet us, and found that the force of 
truth was,always powerful. The speaker, in 
conclusion, gave at some length his experiences 
in connection with the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Miss Mary Grew was the next to address the 
meeting. She said it was a well-known and 
undisputed fact that the principles of the anti- 
slavery societies were intensely spiritual. For 
a long series of years the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society never voted, because the Con- 
stitution provided for the rendition of escaped 
slaves to their masters, and the oath required a 
violation of the higher law, which commanded 
that the servant who escaped from his master 
should be protected in his rights. They had 
been non-voting abolitionists. 

Miss Grew referred to the trust with which 
the hearts of the small band went forth undis- 
mayed to fight—to battle for the freedom of the 
slaves in the South—that land which until with- 
in a few years had sent up a wail of sorrow and 
affliction, and concluded by saying that new 
fields of labor would open up to those who had 
wrought in the interest of the anti-slavery so- 
cieties, where there would be full scope for 
their powers. She then read some very inter- 
esting letters describing the « :curences which 
happened in the ‘‘John Brown year,’’ when the 
Anti-Slavery Fair which was being held at 
Concert Hal! was stopped by the Sheriff on the 
ground of preventing a disturbance. Mary 
Grew then read the following resolutions : 

Whereas by the amendments of the Consti- 
tation of the United States of America slavery 
has been abolished, the colored man declared 
a citizen and endowed with the ballot and all 
the rights of American citizens; tuerefore, 

Resolved, That the purpose for which this 
society was organized in the year 1837 is ac- 
complished. 

Resolved, That in this glorious culmination 
of the labor of thirty-three years in behalf of 
that purpose, the members of this society 
heartily rejoice, with grateful acknowledgments 
to the Almighty hand which led us step by step 
from the hour of our first consecration to this 
enterprise unto this day of its sublime victory. 

Resolved, That we are fully aware of the 
difficulties and perils which for some time to 
come will beset the colered men of the nation, 
especially in the Southern States, in their at- 
tempts to exercise their political rights; that 
we assure them of our continued sympathy and 
aid in their efforts to maintain those rights so 
dearly won ; and that we also commend these 
newly-enfranchised citizens to the vigilant pro- 
tection of the Republican journals of this city 
and State, a large number of whom have, 
during the last few Ts, manifested their 
fidelity to the cause of negro suffrage. 

Resolved, That with one accord we welcome 
our colored citizens to all the immanities of 
their enfranchisement, so long unjustly with- 
held from them, and that we charge them, by 
their own love of liberty, by the olenn claims 
of justice, by all their memories of the stern 
warfare which the abolitionists of this nation 
waged for nearly forty gr against slavehold- 
ing tyranny, that they be ever found loyal to 
every enterprise for human enfranchisement 
and human rights. 

Resolved, That with the joy of this great 
victory is mingled profound sorrow that the na- 
tion 80 far resisted the moral forces applied to 
its conscience by the abelitionists that the hor- 
rors of war were needed to complete the work 
which wl have been wholly and efull 
accomplished by true repentance and practic 
righteousness. 

Resolved, That grateful for the privilege of 
active participation in the grandest moral re- 
volution of our age and country, cheerfully ac- 
knowledging that the joy in our work yielded 
abundant recompense lor its toil, and unuttera- 
bly thankful for its consummation, this society 
does now and hereby disband. 

Letters were read from the following distin- 

ished advocates of emancipation: Benjamin 

acon, Hon. G. W. Julian, Hon. Chas. Sam- 
ner, John G. Whittier, Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, 
Colonel John W. Forney, Rev. Robert Colyer, 
and Maj. Gen. John C. Fremont. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The first er of the evening was Aaron 
M. Powell, who spoke substantially as follows : 
It has been my pleasure to attend the meetings 
of the Anti-Slavery Society for several years 
past. Ihave always come with the earnest 
purpose of o slavery, knowing that 





there were also willing and hearts to co- 
operate in this work. But never have I come 


Seren | CRORE any eee: AOS py on RE a as 


under circumstances of such pleasure as at 
presen‘. Before, there was 8 legal inequality 
between the colored and white citizens of the 
State of Pennsylvania. For the first time we 
meet to-day on the of absolute legal 
equality Between the two classes of society. 
Slavery is abolished, and those hitherto en- 
slaved are to-day the equals in the eye of the 
law with the white citizens of the country. We 
can scarcely recognize the sigaificance of the 
event to-day, as he who stands by the mountain 
side can scarcely realize its grandeur and ex- 
tent. So we stand too close to this mountain 
of our history to see it in all its grandeur. ‘To- 
day the ballot is wielded for the first time by 
the black man as by the white. The weapons 
of protection and advancement are to-day, for 
the first time, within his grasp. No one can 
realize the magnitude of the event except bim 
who has been heart and soul for the colored 
man, or has been one of the proscribed class 
himself. The transition is great. Those who 
bave worked in this enterprise recognize that 
they have benefitted themselves also, while 
those who have stood aloof from the conflict 
have lost the grandest opportunity to perform 
a noble work. The emancipation of the col- 
ored man has benefitted all classes. De ‘l'ec- 
queville remarked that we in this country could 
not in the routine of things stand still; we 
must either extend suffrage or curtail it. This 
view, presented years ago, we are realizing to- 
day in our-experience. The colored race is now 
equal with the white. Then what is the next 
logical step? The amendment which will give 
the ballot to women also. Those of us who 
live a few years longer shall meet in this hall 
to commemorate the ratification of the amend- 
ment. So shall we goon. I have no fear in 
America with all our enlightened institutions 
Pthat we are going back to the one-man power. 
We are rather going forward to universal snf- 
frage, the realization of the ideal republic in 
America. One word on a topic closely con- 
nected with the object of our moving to-night. 
The caste spirit born of slavery still remains 
powerfal and controlling, in many localities 
making freedom for the colored people quite 
another thing te that which the white people 
enjoy. We must bear this as a burden on our 
conscience. We owe a still further service to 
the colored people of the country. This pro- 
scriptive spirit must be abolished. As I sat in 
a restaurant in the Central Park, I saw a col- 
ored lady and gentleman ushered out of the 
saloon where white people can get refreshment 
without any hindrance. The colored people 
are not yet permitted to exercise that freedom 
which we all prize for ourselves. The work of 
moral regeneration is not yet accomplished. 
We call ourselves a Christian and a civilized 
people, and yet a colored Senator of the United 
States will not find a courteous reception in 
many, even most of our theatres, churches, and 
colleges. There is still the responsibility on 
our shoulders of removing this odious and cruel 
distinction. 

The slavery question was but one branch of 
the race problem. On yonder Western frontier 
is being es pom an indefensible raid upon the 
red men of our country. They are but victims 
of bad faith ; and because they resist this they 
ar@to be cut down as in the recent massacre 
of the Piegons. We must do i the Indians 
as one of the dearest duties resting upon us. 
We must recognize their right to full and im- 
partial citizenship. To-day the question wears 
an aspect more Se than at 
any time in our history. e must meet the 
problem or we shall never be able to cail our- 
selves a civilized and enlightened nation. Let 
our voices be still heard, then in behalf of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all races of 
whatsoever color or complexion. We must 
conquer our race prejudices. I mention these 
things merely as hints indicating the work 
which is close athand. It is a work which we 
must successfully accomplish ; and what. have 
we not accomplished in the face of the greatest 
opposition and adversities? A more forlorn 
hope could not well be conceived of than that 
which fought against slavery. Yet a few earn- 
est men and women have gone forward with a 
perseverance and fidelity to principle whieh 
challenges a parallel in history. To-night we 
celebrate its complete triumph. Let the lessons 
of the success of this society be so impressed 
upon the minds of this vast audience that all 
will‘say, ‘“‘ What is there for me to do?’ 

Intemperance and error in every form yet 
remain to be combatted. There is much to do, 
but we need not be dismayed ; for, seeing what 
has been done, what may we not accomplish in 
the future. I shall simply say in conclusion, 
rejoice and give thanks that you have borne 
part in this conflict, that you have been per- 
mitted to bear a part in this magnificent and 
successful effort. Much as we have done for 
others, it has been reflected upon ourselves in 
the moulding and modification of our own 
characters. We have been gainers beyond any 
EPmpatation which it is possible to make. 

Lucretia Mott was then introduced, and 
spoke as follows : ; 

I have but little to say. It will be well for 
us if we can put into practice what we have 
heard here to-day. Especially should we per- 
severe in the policy of peace towards the Indi- 
ans. I want us to have faith in our principle, 
that God is on our side. Much has been said 
that would give the idea of self laudation. Yet 
we have not vaunted ourselves, for to Him- 
alone belongs all our glory. Let us keep this 
in mind. Let us keep it before the generations 
that shall follow us. Allusion has been made 
to pioneers. Thomas Clarkson was a pioneer 
who visited any one who could bring the sub- 
ject before the people. So with ours. In vari- 
ous Ways our pioneers have wrought for the 
good of the cause. Benjamin Lundy was one 
of the most prominent. Even William Lloyd 
Garrison recognizes him as his great leader in 
this work. Yet we must remember that Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison was the first to raise his 
voice on high in opposition to the traffic, 
against the colonization of the slaves, and call- 
ing for unconditional emancipation. Let us 
then, in view of the giant minds of those who 
have preceded us in this great labor, cease to 
praise ourselves, for our work in comparison 
with theirs is of small event. “Let us find a 
level,” as Theodore D. Wells says, “above 
which no Abolitionist will rear his head.” Let 
us also remember Susan B. Anthony and Eliza. 
beth Cady Stanton. Let us also bearin mind 
the newspapers that have supported us in our 
labor, and especially our friends in Boston, 
who have already started a crusade against 
another evil that is working to the injury of 
this great Republic. 

Mrs. Mott then referred to a book which she 
had ia her hand, that had awakened her mind 
in bebalf of the African, written by Priscilla 
Wakefield, and then concluded by saying that 
the subject of caste would require their atten- 
tion. The colored man is no more a hewer of 
wood or a drawer of water, but stands on an 
ee oe! with all who behave themselves. 

Dr. Charles B. Purvis was the next speaker. 
He said : 

After the labor of nearly a third of a cen- 
tury, the Pennsylvania Society meets to dis- 
band. We can congratulate ourselvesover the 
events of the day. Our day’s work is done. 
The fifteenth amendment is the realization of 
our labors. So hopeful is our view of pros- 
pective America, that we can scarcely realize 
what may not be her destiny. Within ten 
years we have seen the head of slavery dro 
and fall. By its own evil did this politic 
Vesuvius slay itself; but in the crucible of the 
nation there is a residue, typified by the names 
of Cox, Wood, and Vallandigham. Four mil- 
lion people bring new elements into the Govern- 
ment, and a hitherto latent power that will give 
a stimulus wo the country everywhere. Here- 
after we walk irrespective of race, color, or 
condition. Those who were noted for their 
opposition to the negro are to-day seen in com- 

any witb a colored Senator on the floors of 
ngress. Old things are passing away, and 
things are beginning new. We will find this 
State of ours true ; for the first time in my life 
I can say the State is mine, hereafter consecra- 
ted to the cause of truth. Kentucky will here- 
after be represented with a power that she 
never felt before. I have even hope that in the 
progress of events, little Delaware will be rep- 
resented by temperance and sobriety. We have 
the fifteenth, the next step will be the sixteenth, 
“women suffrage,” and I hope within ten years 
a seventeenth, that will protect the Indian on 
his reservations. If any class has a right to 
rejoice after the colored man, it is the Anti- 
Slavery Society. Sentinels on the ramparts, 
you have braved the storms of battle, and sus- 
tained the assault of press and pulpit. The 
name of Wendell Philips will be stamped in- 
delibly on the pages of history, and but litde, 


peep expected you would never see this: 
y. You e to see us, your children. 
— away before the day would come, and yes 
ere we stand to-day. You have seen the jantor 
branch of the society go into the field and bat- 
tle for the national honor, and while there are 





if any, beneath it will be found thatof the lady | di 
who sits behind me, Lucretia Mott. You have ' mer F 





society. As agitators of the'trath you 
great work to do. Not until educstion 
and open to all, not until every door stands 
for all American citisens, can we say the 
is entirely accomplished.. 

William Still was next introduced, ant 
the following interesting description of 
operations of thé 3289 = 

UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


At the earnest solicitation of friends of the 
Penosylvania Anti-Slavery Society I have con. 
sented, though not without feelings of relact. 
ance, to furnish on this memorable occasion 
~ reminiscences of the Underground Reil- 
road. 

Fortunately thrilling incidents and narratives 
necessary to answer this demand are not far to 
seek. And it is a source of still greater satis 
faction to feel assured that such revelations can 
now be made fearless of penalties. . 

In the dark days of the fugitive slave law, it 
is scarcely necessary fo add, in the opinion of 
almost everybody, the less said or written op 
the subject of the Underground Railroad the 
safer were all concerned. 

Thousands of narratives have been listened 
to with the deepest interest by individuals who 
have hardly felt at liberty to let their left hand 
know what their right hand had been doing. 

* *” 


* * * 7 


Abram Galloway and Richard Eden will fur- 
nish an interesting chapter. In i857 these two 
young men were slaves in North Carolina ; 
Abram was said to be owned by Milton Haw- 
kins, a citizen of that State. Abram thought 
he had rather a kind master; he never whipped, 
but allowed him to hire his time, as was not an 
unfrequent arrangement with slaveholders. For 
this privilege he paid his master fifteen dollars 
per month regularly, and had his board, cloth- 
ing, doctor's bills, and head tax to pay besides. 
The head tax alone was fifteen dollars per an- 
num. These little financial items he was not 
always prepared to meet, and he felt there was 
something hard about it. 

Upon consideration he thought he would make 
his situation known to a very dear young friend 
of his, who was very much in the same situa- 
tion as himself—hired his time, found himself, 
paid his doctor's bills, and twenty-five cents a 
month head tax, besides $12.50 per month to 
Mrs. Mary L. Orme, of Wilmington, N, C., 
who held the deed for Richard. Nevertheless, 
he felt that his mistress was one of the kindest- 
hearted women he ever knew, and declared in 
sickness she was as tender in nursing him as 
his own mother: Bat it so happened that 
Richard was at this time involved in a matri- 
monial difficulty. Contrary to the laws of 
North Carolina, he had lately married a free 
girl, which was an indictable offence, for which 
the penalty was then in “‘soak”’ for him, to use 
his own expression, which was to consist of 
thirty-nine lashes and imprisonment at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. So Abram and Richard 

ut their heads together and resolved to try the 

Jnderground Railroad as soon as a safe pas- 
sage could be proeured. A captain and boat 
was soon found belonging Nortb, loading with 
tar, rosin, and spirits of turpentine. But « 
few difficulties first had to be overcome. The 
mild laws of North Carolina required all ves- 
sels coming North to be smoked before leaving 
Smithfield to prevent such mischievous notions 
as they had from being practiced. 


This was a pretty serious matter, but Abram 
and Richard thought they could get around it 
by having each a shroud made of silk oil cloth, 
to be drawn over their heads and tied tightly 
with a string around their waists, while the 
smoking process was going op. So they pro- 
cured the shrouds, also a bladder of water, and 
some cloths, to be wet and held to their noses 
in a pinch. 

The time arrived, and on board they went 
and were secreted away, as hundreds of others 
had been. For'nnately, however, the vessel 
escaped being smuked in thisinstance, and wind 
and tide seemed to favor their undertaking. 
But long before they arrived at. Philadelphi 
they sustained the loss of much blood, and ex- | 
haustion likewise, from the effects of the tur- 
peotine upon their systems, being packed 
amongst it. Theyarrived safely, however, and 
were heartily received, cared for, and forward- 


Led by the vigilance committee to Canada. To- 


day Abram Galloway is Hon. Abram Gallo- 
way, a member of the Senate of North Caro- 
lina, I have been informed. 

Here I must pass these two travellers in 
order to give you a brief account of one of a 
more sad nature. 

The passenger now to be brought forward 
can only be briefly alluded to on this occa- 
sion, as the incidents in his travels are quite 
too harrowing for your feelings on this joyous 
event. 

Wrom one ef the lowercounties of Maryland, 
in 1857, a slave about fifty years of age, in 
company With a young man about twenty-five, 
set out for freedom by way of the U. G. R. B. 
For nine days and nights, through a strange 
land, guideless, with piercing cold weather to 
contend with, mountains rivers to obstruct, 
this aged man failed to keep up with his young 
companion, although he struggled hard to do 
so. For three days and nights he was totally 
without food ; but he was not without being 
severely frosted. He was brought to my house 
in a most horrid condition. From the severity 
of the frost all sense of feeling eee 
from his feet and The beat skill 
was immediately enlisted, and for several days 
the best possible attention was afforded hi 
but it was too late ; lockjaw and mortification 
commenced in a very malignant form. For 


two days at least his ny and sufferin 
seemed excrutiating beyond all f 


had never seen anything to com to hie 
misery before. Ere his h had wholly left 
him; having watched with him day and night, 


I felt anxious to get his dying testimony di- 
rectly in relation to his escape in the manner 
he had done, 80 I asked him, amongst other 
questions, ‘* Do you regret having attempted 
to escape from slavery?” After a severe spasm, 
and just ay I was about to turn to leave the 
room panelegs of an answer, by a d te 
struggle he said, “ Don't go out; I have not 
answered your question.” He 
bis name and said, “I am not sorry I escaped 
from slavery.” This was a source of unspeak- 


~ goers y: me. 

Yeath soon followed, and he was ice] 
buried by the vigilance committee. Toil ac 
spare your feelings with regard to this sad case, 
but the sufferings and narrative of this bond- 
man can never be effaced from my mind. But, 


thank God, Abolitionists and slaves are all 
citizens alike to-day, and on the one part, for 
loving freedom there is no hi t nor, on 


the other, for aiding the oppressed, there is no 
power to oppose. 

re Ff ‘ be Harper was introduced and 
varied the evening's exercises b reading 
the following pas, I poem : si " 


FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Beneath the burden of our j 
Tremble, O wires, from pak west ! 
Fashion with words your es of fire 
To tell the Nation's high Sota 


Outstrip the winds, and leave behind 

a ae of bee Waves; 

or tarry with your glorious news 
Amid the ocean’s coral caves. 


Ring out! ring out your sweetest chim 
8, 
e bells call ‘ 
Let every heart with ¢ Poti oe 
And songs of joyful triumph raise! 
Shake off the dust, O risi 
Crowned as a oS ~ man 
Justice to-day asserts her claim, : 
And from thy brow fades out the ban. 
With Freedom's chrism upon thy head, 
Her precious ensign in 
Go place thy once yo rr Eno 


‘Acnia the ooblesh of the Mak” 


O ransomed race! give God'the praise, 


And ’mid the storm of fire blood, 
to thee! 


Turned out the war-cloud’s 

After the reading of the . 
dresses were delivers? by MesaksJchin Mee Sales ; 
Oharles C. Burleigh, Bartholomew Fussell, and 
others. 


A vote was taken on the resol tions presen 
yy the ba gd by Miss Mary Grewsous 
were adopted, j ; 
9 pted, and the society ou sine 


The June number of 
omen tae rear’ bod Demorestr’s Monraiy 


of newly plucked 








June roses. The 
splay of artistic Eng vings, Sum- 
er ons, und other enter ot wonder 
that the ladies are or pele Demorest’s 
Rootly. and call its model » Demo- 
scribers. « ee 7 838 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1870. 
AT THE CAPITAL. 


I 
[CONDENSED FROM THE DAILY PAPERS. | 





Ixcrease OF Imports anp Decrease or Dv- 
rizs.—The increase of imports, exclusive of 
free goods, during the first eight months of the 
present fiscal year, was $27,271,200, and of 
this amount $18,304,314, or about two-thirds of 
the whole excess, paid a duty of 30 7-10 of one 
per cent., or about 17 per cent. less than the 
average rate of duty on all goods imported 
subject to duty. The result of this is, that the 
average rate of duty on goods imported is con- 
siderably less than it was dpring the first eight 
months of the preceding year; also, that the 
amount of work performed at the custom-houses 
is disproportionably increased, as compared 
with the increase of gross revenues received. 

San Vominao anp Cusa.—The friends of the 
Dominican treaty are hopeful of its ratifica- 
tion, and say the requisite number of two- 
thirds of the Senate can now be obtained in its 
favor. 
Senators have’ been seeking information from 
all available sources, the library of Con 
included. It is mentioned as a prominent fact, 
that much of the opposition to annexation 
comes from foreign quarters. 

The Government has not recently received 
avy official information concerning events in 
Cuba, nor is there anything to induce a belief 
of a change of policy on the part of Spain. 





Orvice or _Epvcation.—Mrs. Horace Mann 
has presented to the Office of Education a large 
amount of printed matter, estimated at more 
than one hundred cubic feet, which was left 7 
her husband, and has been stored at Antioc 
College, Obio. This is now being received and 
distributed through the South, in compliance 
with the vast number of requests for this kind 
of information. Many of these are reports 
made by Mr. Mann while secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education thirty and more 
years ago. The matter they contain is, how- 
ever, as fresh and as of great and general in- 
terest as if written for to-day. They area val- 
uable and timely contribution to the wants of 

uth. 

gee’ the Minister Resident of Belgium, 
M. Maurice Defosse, the office has received from 
the Minister of the Interior of that country a | 
complete set of the triennial reports on pri- 
mary, secondary, and superior instruction. 
These embrace over twenty large quarto vol- 
umes, extending from 1830 up.to the present 
time, and will make a valuable contribution to | 
the library of the office and the educational in- 
formation of the country. 





American SuHippinc.—On Wednesday last 
Senator Fenton presented a memorial of what 
purported to be a large number of ship-owners 
in New York, protesting against the Lynch bill, 
and against giving the subsidies to American 
vessels. ‘lhe list of names has been examined 
critically, and itis found that about one-third 
of these so-called American memorialists are 
British subjects, not, therefore, citizens of the 
United States. ‘The petition was gotten up by 
John Codman, well known in Boston for his 
secesh proclivities. General Van Wyck, mem- 
ber from New York, is preparing a speech in 
answer to the proposition ofthe memorialists. 





Excitine Scene 1n a CuurRcH.—An excite- 
ment occurred on Sunday evening at the Bap- 
tist Church, on Third street, between H and I 
streets,as one of the pillars supporting the 
crowded gallery gave way and the gallery sunk 
about afoot. The congregation made a rush 
toescape, some jumping from the first and 
second story windows, taking the window- 
sashes along. Several persons were injured, 
but not seriously. Marion Williams was taken 
howe insensible; Henrietta Valentine had her 


pwede § bruised ; Mary Carter had her 
foot injured, and several others received cuts 
and bruises. 





Bounty Ciaims.—The Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs yesterday agreed to and sub- 
sequently reported the House bill to extend the 
time for the presentation of claims for addi- 
tional bounty under the act of July 25, 1866. 
The bill provides that section four of the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1869, entitled “An act 
in relation to additional bounties, and for other 
purposes,’’ is hereby repealed, and there shall 
be no limitation upon the right of soldiers en- 
titled to apply for additional bounty under the 
said act of March 3, 1869. 

Tue Georaia Bitt.—General Butler having 
returned from his trip North, the Committee 
on Reconstruction will meet this morning and 
take up for consideration the Georgia bill. The 
bill as it passed the Senate, and five other bills 
introduced by Republican members, will be 
considered, and it is the opinion that the com- 
mittee will either draft a new bill entire, or 
make very important modifications in the bill 
as it passed the Senate. When the bill to be 
introduced is decided upon the Democratic 
members of the House will hold a caucus to 
determine what line of policy they will pursue 
with reference to this important measure. 


-_—— 


National Cemetertes.—Secretary Belknap 
has transmitted a communication to the State 
authorities of Virginia asking the cession to 
the Uni:ed States Government of the several 
tracts of land in Virginia now occupied as na- 
tional cemeteries. 


———_—_~ = + 
From our Paris Correspondent, (translated.) 
Arccet: Cocnon (Sging) near Paris, 
April 17th, 1870. 

Secta Maatin, Esq :—My dear brother by 
the ties of race: 1 thank you most heartily for 
your kind attention in addressing to me several 
numbers of your excellent journal, the New 
Era. 1 cannot say that I have had the pleas- 
ure of reading them ; for, to my great regret, I 
do not enjoy the inestimable advantage of an 
acquaintance with the English language ; but 
my wife, a creole of Louisiana, has translated 
them for my benefit, and has thus enabled me 
to attest, that in point of editorial ability, your 
journal can compare favorably with the publi- 
cations the most Caucasian of the two worlds. 
I intend to publish soon in the Citoyen—of 
which | send you three copies containing articles 
of mine in the interests of the African race in 


Hayti and the French colonies—some essays on | 


the condition of that race in the United /States 
since the abolition of slavery. Your jpurnal, 






the New Era, will be of great survicé¢ to me 
in this work. Be kind enough, therefore, to 


continus tv ‘urnish me with i#/in addressing it 
to the cure of Mr. Fuller; and, in return, I 
will forward to you all the publications that I 
may make in the interests of the African race. 
I should also be greatly obliged to you, if you 
would send to me all the documents that you 
may have bearing upon the past history of that 
race in the United States ; for | think, that I 
shall not delay in putting into execution a pro- 
ject that I have long entertained of writing its 
history in the New World from the date of the 
discovery until now. The African race should 
possess its tradition, its Bible; and, without 
pretending to the mission of Moses, I have 
the pretension, very laudable I think, of collect- 
ing in one work all the documents illustrating 
the role which that race has played for several 
centuries in America. ts descendants will 
learn in that book, like the Jews of our own 
days, all that their unhappy ancestors have 
had to undergo from the iniquity of men ; and, 
like these same Jews, they will derive from the 
study of the past the force-and the means to 
equal, in the future, their ancient oppressors. 

If it seems good to you, I shall be greatly 
obliged to you for reproducing, by translation, 
my articles in the Citoyen. It would be well, 
I thiuk, for the different branches of the great 
Airican family in the New World to remain no 
longer strangers to each other. Those articles 
will enable the colored men of the United 
States to know what has been the fate of their 
brethren in the French colonies since the out- 
rage of Louis Bonaparte in December, 1851. 
One of the most ernel enemies of the African 
race was, a8 you know, the first Bonaparte,— 
that execrable man who, I fear, still finds ad- 


> mete. 


Since the subject was first introduced | 





mirers in the United States, but whose dectit- 
ful legend is to-day completely destroyed in 
France. In a short time I shall publish in the 
Citoyen one or two articles on the re-establish- 
ment of slavery in Guadaloupe in 1802, oue of 
the crimes the least known of the Corsican 
Bonaparte ; but this tragic episode of the his- 
tory of the African race in America would re- 
quire an entire yolame. Delgres and Ignace, 
two mulattoes, and the negro Palerme, of whom 
mention is made in my article of the 9th of 
March, are the immortal heroes in the defense 
of the liberty of the blacks—which the glori- 
ous Convention Nationale had decreed, and 
which the bandit of the 18th brumaire came 
te re-establish. 

Continue, my dear sir, your noble mission. 
When laborers such as you are in the work, 
one can foresee that the harvest will be rich. 
On my part, I shall do my best to imitate your 
example, but without any hope of equaling it. 

In conclusion, | shall employ toward you the 
simple and sublime republican formula, 

Health and fraternity. 
Mat.vit-BLoncov rt. 
——_———_—~- 2» e——-—— 


Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


The following communication, addressed to 
Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, has been 
forwarded to ue with the request that it be pub- 
lished in the New Era: 

Sir: I hope you will pardon the liberty I 
take in addressing you this letter, but in jus- 
tice to myself I have so far presumed upon 
your courtesy. I have just received a copy of 
& paper giving an account of a meeting held 
at Washington, under the auspices of a Mr. 
Dell, and noticing that you were present, I can- 
not rest satisfied that one whom I respect so 
much as yourself, and whose principles I have 
been brougl. uj to advocate, should consider 
me in the light in which I seem to have been 
placed at that meeting. 

My position as an army officer restrains me 
from taking the usual course of denouncing 
personal attacks through the medium of the 
press, and I would not, for the sake of my own 
respectability, enter into a discussion with the 
man who has seen fit to criticise my actions. 
In the capacity of United States agent for 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws, I have entered 
with much interest into the present condition 
and future prospects of the negroes in the two 
nations, ang have, besides, received explicit 
instructions from the Government jn regard to 
their status. I have followed those instruc- 
tions as fully as possible, and have done every- 
thing in my power to improve their condition, 
giving them, in many instances, means of sub- 
sistence, attending to their complaints and 
wants, and promptly doing justice in the case 
of any interference by the Indians. Major 
Dell lives in Fort Smith, Arkansas, and has 
been for some time communicating with a few 
of thefreedmen in the nation, for what pur- 
pose I did not know. But the negroes them- 
selves, as a general thing, conferred with me 
concerning his letters, and could not tell what 
his object was in interfering with them. He 
| has called two or three conventions, to which 
very few of the negroes went, or desired to go. 
I have never given any attention to his pro- 
ceedings, for the reason that I have been act- 
ing under instructions from the Hon. Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and considered that 
his interference was harmless, although en- 
tirely unnecessary. But when I am pnblicly 
accused, and in such a manner, before an as- 
sembly at which yourself and other Hon. Sena- 
tors were present, I feel that it should not be 
left unnoticed. 

Major Dell has falsely represented himself to 
be a delegate from the negroes of these nations ; 
on the contrary, I can produce *two or three 
hundred negroes who are opposed gto his inter- 
ference in their affairs, and I do not believe 
that there are twenty of them that know he 
has gohe to Washington, or, in fact, that there 
is any such personage; and I can only wish 
that the Committee on Indian Affairs should 
be acquainted with these facts before they list- 
ened to him as such a delegate. 

I have never been accused before of being a 
“ secesh,’’ and Major Dell could not have used 
a more obnoxious term for the purpose of at- 
tracting attention, if that was his object. . 

I am perfectly willing to have an investiga- 

tion made before these charges against me are 
published and believed. 
The freedmen among these Indians are, as a 
general thing, an industrious class of people, 
many of them engaged in farming, and pro- 
gressing as well, if not better, than the citizens 
themselves. The 3d and 4th articles of the 
treaty of 1866 have not been complied with by 
either the Government or the Choctaws, and the 
only thing to be done in the matter is to wait 
until some course of action is decided upon by 
the Government, which should undoubtedly 
now take the first step. 

I hope that it will not be too much of ‘an en- 
croachment upon your time to peruse this let- 
ter; and I assure you that it will be a source 
of congratulation to me if it, at least, disa- 
buses your mind of any prejudice it may have 
entertained. If not asking too much, I would 
desire that this letter might be forwarded to 
General Howard, and be published among 
others who have heard this attack upon one who 
lives rather too far out ef the “world’’ to de- 
fend himself in person. 

Again asking your pardon for my presump- 
tion, I remain, honored sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

Geo. T. O_ustEp, 
Capt. U. S. Army, U. S. Ind. Agent 
Sor Choctaws & Chickasaws. 
Hon. Henry Wison, 

Senator from Massachusetts, 

Washington, D. C. 


a oe” 
Letter from New York. 


Drypen, Tompkins County, 
Orntrat N. Y., May 2, 1870. 


To the Editor of the New Era: 

Sin: Having a few leisure moments to 
| spare, I devote the time in writing @ short let- 
ter. Ist. I have seen the account of the death 
of Bro. George A. Hackett, of my old home. 
It was with sincere regret that I read the an- 
nouncement in your columns. His loss to the 
people of Baltimore will be irreparable, as he 
was a good citizen and counsellor among our 
people, and a fond husband and father. The 
last time I met him, in October, 1869, he told 
me that all he wished to see was the time that 
he and his friends could exercise the right of 
| Suffrage throughout the United States, and I 
, thank God that he did live to see the fulfill- 
ment of his desire ; but has now left us to en- 
joy the blessings of victory above. We will 
ever cherish his memory, and not seek out any 
faults. Requiescat in pace. 

The fifteenth amendment forme all the ab- 
sorbing topic of conversation among the peo- 
ple. The Democrats are now planing how and 
what will be the best method of obtaining the 
vote of the late Sambo, as was once the appel- 
lation by which we all were singled out by the 
common oppressor, and all pertaining thereto. 
Bat things happily have changed since slavery’s 
death, and nearly all old things have passed 
away, and all are now able to look to a bright 
future, without the aid of a certain clique or 
demagogue association, who are organizing 
their hordes thinking what a successful time 
they will have in gaining stray votes where the 
colored people are isolated. Let Democracy 














bragg and blate, thinking that we are to be 
hoodwinked by their means of carrying elec- 
tions, as they do in many of their Districts, 
with bribery, money, and sixty-red whiskey. 
At present that is their rodomont of what they 
intend to de with the fifteenth amendment, as 
the new voter is styled. 

‘The universal ery once was, “What shall we 
do with the nigger? If he is freed, we cannot 
live with him in this country ; we cannot live 
with him on equal terms, he is so inferior.” 
Poorer class of Democracy, the same thought 
took possession of them; they claimed if the 
nigger got his freedom, why be would work for 
nothing, aud the white lickspittle must starve, 
as their would be no work for said poorer class 
of Democracy. Well, after a period of, say 
one month from the President's proclamation 
giving fall force to the long expected ratifica- 
tion, then, suddenly as thought, proud Demo- 
cracy bows his head, and pretends that the new 
element is susceptible to a vote, and bas been 
all the while, only we could not bear the name 
of assisting the black man to that degree, as 
we have to control the Catholic vote. And 
now they want to ask for the black man’s vote. 
Ok no, Democrats, we can’t see you in that 
light. 

I am inclined to think that the interior of 
our State begins to degenerate, as I do not hear 


of any of our sister towns celebrating the last 
act that makes us all men. Have we forgotten 
that it should be celebrated and observed? Let 
the Empire State,resound with songs of praise 
and gladness before all are through. Let us 
awake, and *~ slumber om 

Jery respectfully, 

oes we. H. Lester. 
———_—__—~- «> e—__—_____— 

Tur New Era, the negro Radical organ at 
the city of Washington, edited and printed— 
so said—by negroes, has a beautiful vignette at 
the head, representing the Goddess of Liberty, 
(may be, but we are not sure,) or some other 
presiding genius, in the figure of a white wo- 
man. ‘The colored female readers of the paper 
should object to the Sa the managers 
give to the white, and insist that they should 
put up the figure of a colored woman, and fight 
out the battle of equality under the “ black 
flag,’’ represented by a colored petty coat.— 
Miridian ( Miss.) Mercury. 


The Mercury editor’s head is not quite clear. 
Liberty is the rightful boon of every race—the 
God-given right of every human being, male or 
female, whether the complexion be black, cop- 
per-colored, or white. The woman with a white 
cuticle, therefore, has 4s good a right to pre- 
side as the Goddess of Liberty, as the woman 
of a darker hue, providing she behaves as well. 
It is equality we demand, that’s all. Does the 
Mercury see the point? 

——- ~~) <> 


The Charges against General 0. Oo. 
Howard. 





Letter from Rev. Dr. Rankin, of Wash- 
ington. 





Cuicacb, April 29, 1870. 
To the Editor of The Chicago Evening Journal. 

My Dear Sir: I know you would not do me 
injustice ; but your editorial of this evening's 
Journal does so. I only ask that the Christian 
people of the land would suspend judgment 
until the eae | was fairly before the pub- 
lic. As General O. O. Howard is a representa- 
tive Congregationalist of the South, it was nat- 
ural for me to allude to him, and as I know 
him and honor and love him, it was natural 
that I should enter my protest against any for- 
mation of judgment against him upon partial 
testimony, such as is now furnished to some of 
the papers. I have been requested to write 
out the substance of my remarks, and they wiil 
be offered for insertion in your columns, 

Let me, before closing, allude to the “ dama- 
ging statements”’ of which you speak in your 
last night’s paper. General Charles H. Howard 

urchased lumber in Maine of his father-in-law, 
o which purchase he claims that he saved the 
Government $6,000. It was forwarded at Gov- 
ernment expense because it was Government 
property—-the telegrams sent over the country 
are not official, come from the prosecution, and, 
by omission or otherwise, do, whatever the in- 
tention of those sending them, give a false im- 
pression ‘The Congregationalists, indeed all 
Christians of the land, have something at stake 
here ; but shall Republicans strike one of their 
representative men, before they hear what he 
has to say in bis ewn defense. Neither Gene- 
ral Howard nor any of his friends ask for any- 
thing but a fair trial, and a suspension of judg- 
ment till he has had it. 

Very truly yours, J. E. Rankin. 

Rev. Dr. Rankin, of Washington, on being 
introduced to the Pilgrim Memorial Conven- 
tion by Rev. Dr. Patton, of this city, spoke as 
follows : 

Mr. Presipgnt: Yesterday I met in this 
beautiful city of the West a dear brother, a 
gentleman who formerly led the seminary choir 
at Andover, and who has been lately teaching 
thegreat Northwest to sing the Missionary 
Hymn, and made to him the humiliating ac- 
knowledgment that I had never seen Chicago 
before. *‘ No,” said he, “for if you had you 
never would have gone to that old-fogy town of 
Washington.’’ That was the very reason I went 
there. I knew there were noble men and wo- 
men there, who were trying to make something 
else of it. ‘*‘ The whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.”” There was aone-armed 
hero there, whom I wanted tu help plant Pil- 
grim institutions, and scatter the seed of Pil- 
grim principles ; the man who has done more 
than any other man in the nation to lift up an 
oppressed nationality ; than whom there is no 
purer, nobler, more simple-minded Christian in 
the land; a man who would gladly have been 
with you to-day, and who could have repre- 
sented Congregationalism in the South as no 
other man can. 

And right here, I want to say: This Chris- 
tian nation can not afford to see him sacrificed 
through hatred tothe work of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, or any other hatred. And I beseech 
Christian men and women, all over the land, 
to suspend judgment until the testimony now 
taking at bong iang is completed—not to 
believe dispatches that are skilifally manipu- 
lated to his detriment; but to bear him in the 
arms of their faith before the God, who shield- 
ed his head in so many battles, and who can 
make the wrath of man to praise Him, and the 
remainder restrain. Perhaps, his stupendous 
labors in the department of which he has had 
charge never would have been known to the 
country ; hismoral and executive fitness for 
the position—of which Genera] Sherman speaks 
in his soldier-like letter at the close ofthe war 
—never would have been displayed without 
this attack of his foes. I canonly say thatthe 
man who can hate such a man, or have the 

“heart to persecute him, isa man to be pittied 
by angels and men, and needs the forgiveness 
of his God. 

In Washington we believe in the polity of 
the Pilgrims ; we believe in the equality of 
man before God and in the Church. I was 
asked, yesterday, “Have you any colored peo- 

le in your church?” The very first man I 

ptized in Washington was a sturdy colored 
man, to whom I had to reach up in administer- 
ing the rite. We know of but one qualification 
for church membership, and that is, faith in the 
Lord Jesus, With us there is no bond or free, 
black or white. Indeed, when I first went 
there, I was told that outsiders remarked of us 
that in our church it was difficult to tell to what 
pationality a man belonged. And since then 
we have been taking in our congregation a few 
Asiatics. We love the Howard University and 
pray for it. Many of its Professors are of our 
number, and some of its pupils. We have our 
Lincola mission of colored children ; we have 
several classes of colored children in our own 
Sabbath school. We are. reaching southward 
into Virginia. There isa little church in Hern- 
don, and we learn of Oongregationalists in 
Richmond. 

We have, we want the sympathy and help of 
the Northwest. Some of you are trying to get 
away the capital. We are not jealous of you; 
work away ; we do not think yon will succeed. 
You have the empire, let the nominal seat of it 
remain where it was located by the Father of 
fiis Country, among those who, if they can have 
the power to legislate for themselves, will in- 
troduce into ita few more Yankee ideas and 
improvements. At any rate, we want to main- 
tain this one—a true C tae Church 

great heart of the 


—and we want to feel the 
Northwest beating against us in sympathy and 
r kind reception, 
a few words in 


love. g you for your | 
one SS er rhb 
behalf of the South, I will not trespass longer 





upon your attention. © 


THE NEW £ BAT 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
Industry or Luck. 
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toitoise and a hare agreed to run a race with 
each other. Now thelookeron would at once 
have given odds hundred to one in favor of the 
hare, forhad not fortune favored him with 
every requisite for just this same business of 
running, and had not the tortoise been equally 
well made for slow locomotion. But the fable 


convenient resting place, and halting here went 
to sleep; meaning to wake up when the tortoise 
came along and then speed to the goal. The 
easy going tortoise set out on the race ata slow 
pace, and quietly and steadily jogging along 
in due season came up with the sleeping hare, 
quietly passed by and crept on to end of the 
race before master sleepy had opened his eyes. 

The fable is a good illustration of the way 


Fortune and good luck always comes to the help 
of the industrious and ill luck as surely at- 
tends the idle, the shiftless and lazy. It mat- 
ters but little how many advantages one may 
have in commencing business of any kind, if 
there is not a settled purpose of industry and 
economy ; slow gains carefully saved, constant- 
ly added to is the secret. Broad acres, abun- 
dant capital, fine markets, good soil, cheap 
labor, no end of such helps would make a man 
rich or happy without the sober and constant 
practice of industry. 

. We do not mean for men or women to putter 
about in busy idleness, wherein, as the old song 
has it, they— 

‘* Can’t get ahead and can’t stand still, 

Like a blind old horse in a wood-saw mill ;’’ 
and whereby from morning to night nothing is 
done; but we mean for that slow, patient and 
constant going ahead that shall tell in the grand 
total. 

The farmer wants to know more about his 
lands, the best crops, the best tools ; the mer- 
chant must keep posted in prices, in styles of 
goods, in the best places to buy, the best means 
to sell ; the professional man must constantly 
enrich his mind with new stores of thought and 
learning ; the housewife must keep eye and ear 
open to learn the improvements in all the de- 
tails of the branches that fall within her pecu- 
liar province. Step by step, little by little, so 
the work goes on. 

Luck is blind, and so must go headlong and 
stumble on to an untimely end. Industry is 
open-eyed, open-eared—sees all the chances, 
hears all the signs, does not hasten much, but 
never goes back. Luck is lawless and wild ; 
industry is gentle and law-abiding. Luck is 
selfish, and seeks but its own ; industry is open- 
hearted, and finds in the prosperity and happi- 
ness of others its best successes. 

‘‘When the sky falls everyone can catch 
larks ;’’ but it is not best for a man who wants 
a dinner to wait for the sky to fall; it probably 
won't fall. The old story says that the fool 
waited by the river side for the water to run 
away, so that he might cross, but he never had 
the luck to see the result he watched for. 

The luck we wish our readers is that which 
comes for henest, constant hard work. 





SAVANNAH BRANCH. 





The deposits in this Branch having reached 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, & 
congratulatory meeting of the depositors and 
friends of the Bank was held on Wednesday 
evening, April 13th, in the Second African 
Baptist Church. ‘The exercises were of the 
most interesting character. The cashier’s re- 
port of the rise and progress of the F.S. & 
T. Company and of the Savannuh Branch was 
listened to with deep interest.* The addition 
during the month of March of two hundred 
and sixty-one new depositors convinced all 
present that the Bank had secured the hearty 
confidence of the colored people, and that its 
advantages were being appreciated. An inter- 
esting discussion sprang up between the speak- 
ers as to the most practicable method of in- 
vesting the funds of the Bank, so as to diffuse 
its blessings as generally as possible among the 
colored people. The weight of argument was 
evidently in favor of the present method—that 
of investing in United States securities. Con- 
sidering the peculiar condition and ¢ircum- 
stances of the colored people, and their com- 
parative poverty, that provision of the charter 
indicates the far-seeing wisdom of Congress. 

By investing in Government securities the 
Bank is able te return deposits on demand. 
Toa poor man this isa great advantage. A col- 
ored man, @ stranger in Savannah, on his way 
to Philadelphia, had ten dollars in a Savings 
Bank in Boston. He wrote for the money, and 
after one week’s notice the money was sent. 
During that week the poor man was waiting in 
Savannah on expense, unable to proceed on his 
journey for the want of money. Had that Bank 
paid on demand as the F. S. & T. Company 
always do, the stranger would have escaped the 


week's delay aud expense. 

When circumstances shall plainly require a 
change in the mode of investing the funds of 
the Company, Congress will undoubtedly grant 
authority to make the change. 

‘The great point now for the colored people 
is to learn to save the pennies. He who never 
saves the pennies will never save the dollars. 
Little by little we grow rich. 

I. W. Brincxernorr, Cashier. 

*Ap interesting history of the origin, progress, 
and utility of Sovtees Banks, with er. of 
the National Savings Bank for colored ple, 
prepared by the cashier of the Mobile Branch, 
may be had at the Savannah Branch. Price, 
thirty cents. 





Tae colored vote in various doubtful States 
is an element of sufficient importance to be an 
objeci just now of no little solicitude to the pol- 
iticians. In Virginia the Democrats have bad 
the tac: to utilize this vote for their own ad- 
vantage, and the Maryland Democracy are 
moving i.. the same direction. In Delaware a 
pretty vigorous effort is to be made by the Re- 
publicans to secure the negro vote, or a suffi- 
¢ient proportion of it te wrest the State from 
their opponents, and at the same time to dis- 
place the Saulsbury dynasty. As there are 
some four thousand colored voters in the State, 
and as the Democratic majority ranges from 
twelve to thirty-five hundred only, the Repub- 
licans have a pretty show for success. It 
is understood that Sella Martin, editor of the 
Era, John M. Langston, Professor of Howard 
University, Charles H. Peters, Collins Crusor, 
and other colored speakers of this District, will 
canvass the State of Delaware, and address 
themselves more especially to voters of their 
own race. Also, that Postmaster General 
Creswell, and Mr. Richard Harrington of the 
Washington bar, will take part in the canvass 
im that State. One result of the overthrow of 
the Democracy in Delaware will probably be 
the displacement of Mr. Saulsbury in the t. 8. 
Senate by Judge Fisher. And should Judge 
Fisher go to the Senate Mr. Harrington may 
| perhaps succeed him as our District Attorney. 

It is probable that Messrs. Martin and Lang- 
ston, and some of the others named, will also 
pani the hay io mort aa That State 
gave our 32, majority, but the n 
vote is iamated at from ‘060 to 35,000; and 
the white Republican vote will receive consid- 
erable increase from the Conservatives, disaf- 
fectéd with Democratic rule. Should Mary 





There is an old fable that once on a time a 


goes on to say that the hare run awhile toa 


luck treats men and how men can capture luck. 


refuse@'them suffrage, they are in a position to 
jelly. Bat the balk of te eolored 
| Vote ther as elsewhere, doubtless be se- 
| cured by the Republicans, their natural allies. 
___ Indiana is gnother close State, and there the 
| two or three thousand colored voters will very 
, likely turn the scale, ‘as will the ten thousand 
in Pennsylvania, the five thousand in New 
| Jersey, the seven thousand in Ohio, the twenty 


| thousand in Missouri, and the twelve thousand | ® 


| in New York.—Star. 





| Freepman’s Savines Banx.—A 
| enthusiastic meeting was held on Tuesday 
night, the 12th inst, in the A. M. E. Charch, 
| at which time the claims of the Freedmen’s 
| Savings Bank were presented to the people. 
On motion Handy Lockhart, Esq., was call- 
| ed to the Chair, and Chas. N. Hunter sppointed 
e meeting was opened by prayer by Rev. 
W. W. Morgan, after which Rev. J. W. Hood 
introduced Judge L. P. Olds with a few perti- 
nent remarks to the meeting. The jo 
made a few very able, eloquent and instructive 
| remarks to the meeting on the subject of econ- 
omy, and advised the propriety of encourag- 
ing the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company, 
especially in our midst, by depositing their 
earnings. The address was well received. 

After he closed his remarks, a vote of thanks 
was tendered him by the meeting. 

G. W. Brodie, cashier, made a statement of 
the financial condition of the bank, during 
which time he made some very telling appeals 
to the people to save their money and encourage 
the enterprise so worthily presented to them by 
the immortal Lincoln. every one was pleased 
and interested. The meeting then adjourned. 
—Raleigh Paper. 














IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The 27th day of April, 1870. 
Steruen H. rina No. 1948 


v3. : ’ 
Martitpa J. Porter. Equity Docket 10. 


On motion of the plaintiff, by Mr. G. R. Ed- 
wards, his attorney, it is ordered that the de- 
fendant cause her appearance to be entered 
herein on or before the first rule day occurri 
forty days after this day ; otherwise the canse wi 
be proceeded with as in case of default. 

By tae Covrt. 


R. J. Metres, Clerk. 


True copy. Test: 
my5-6t 


Mrs, JAMES GILLIARD 


Would respectfully give notice to friends and 
- public generally, that she has opened a first- 
class 

Boarding EXouse, 

No. 76 Norts Street, Bantimors, 
where all attention will be given and no pains 
spared to make a pleasant home to all who may 
favor her with a call. 

Terms reasonable. 

_Baltimore, April 14, 1870. 


. » sap l4-1m. 
All About the Public Lands. 


HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8.SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands. 


It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


veyed. 

it tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are — 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c. 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 

[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘' RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
1nG $5 to $10 pown, anp $10 to $20 IN FIVE 
YEARS, | 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

ft tells about Mineral Lands and Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
incloth. Itisa et complete Hanp- 
Book of the Public d System of the United 
States. 

Unirep Srates Senate CHamMsBer, 
Wasuineton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 


and find it a most invaluable work. 

In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 


Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
d ‘States, and 


Surveyor and Lawyer in the 
should find a place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of waa 4 in the country. 
S. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


WasHineton, Feb. 3, 1868. 

Ihave examined the Surveying Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, andto all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or a persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 

Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 


promptly. 
J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Surverryc Manvat, carefully wrapped, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 


Address J. H. ng, 


Washington, D. 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY VIGHT 
of each month, in the 
Columbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 


Working people and their friends are invited 
to attend. 





G. F. NEEDHAM, 
__mh31-tf. ____ Secretary. 


GEORGE C. HENNING, 
READY-MADE CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. 


THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 
is always stocked with a great variety of Business 
Suits for Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
and Boys’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every 
age and condition. For practical use, purchas- 
ers will find here the largest stock in the District 
to select from, at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 
and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 
 sermy who may rely upon getting all they 

gain for. Included in this department are 


THE SHIRTS, 


in great variety of styles, sizes, and qualities 
warranted Squel to any Shirt in the United States 
for ~ 2 eames Their wearing qualities are un- 
exce . 


THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 


r. 


of Europe and America, and are made to order 

in the best manner at prices to compare favor- 

ably with ony establishment in the country. 
s@ Fits guarantied after nature’s own sweet 





Surveyinc Manuva prepared by J. H. Hawes, | 


is completely stocked with the choicest fabrics 





Te oe a es od en 





Edmund G. Ross -«.1871}Simon Cameron.............. 


Samuel C. Pomeroy......... 1878 John Scott........4...cc00se0ee 1875 
K ; | Rhode Island. 
Thomas 0. «»see871| Honry B. Anthony.......... 1871 
Garrett Davis*............ «1 873/ William yor gman 
Jobn 8. Harris................ 1871/Thos. J. Robertson..........1871 
Wm. Pitt Kellagg......... -1873| Fred’k A. Sawyer.......0-.,1873 
Lot M. Morfill...... 1870| Joseph 8. Fowler ..esss..18T1 
« MOTTIL ...cccceesccceee e WOT. cccccccees. ‘ 
Hannibal Hamlin.......... -1875| Wm. G. Brownlow........... 1875 
Maryland. * 
George Vickers*............. 1873) (Vacant)... — 
Wm. f. Hamilton*.......... 1875 ve 
‘ustin 8. M orriil............ 1873 
enry Wilson.............000« 1871|Geo, F. Edmunds............ 1875 
Charles Sumner......"...++1875 Virginia. 
Michigan. John FP. Lewis....56........— 
Jacob M. Howard............ 1871| John W. Johnston........... — 
Zachariah Chandler........1875 West ease. 
Minnesota. - |Waitman T. Willey.........1871 
Daniel 8. Nortou*.......<..+. 1871; Arthur I. Boreman. 
Alexander Ramsey ........ 1875 tsconsi: 
Power | O. Howe..... 
Matt. 








Republicans, 59; *Democrats, 11. 
Senate would contain 74 members. 

The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been 
admitted to their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Iveco if : 


Vacancies, 4. A fall 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 


2—Charies W. Ruckley. Aaron F. Stevens 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. 8—Jacob Benton. 
4—Charles Hayes New Jersey. 
5———Cox.* 1—William Moore. 
6———Sherman.* 2~—Charles Haight. 
[The Alabama members| 3—John T * 
were elected in August, and} 4—John Hill 
consequently have not been| 5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
admitted.] New ; 
Arkansas. 1—Henry A. ves.* 
ae hogs | Sane son 
ny rs. + Slocum.* 
Boles 4—John Fox.* 

‘ornia. 5—John Morrissey.* 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 7—Harvey C. Caikin.* 
8—James A. Johnson.* es Brooks.* 

icut.’ 9—Fernando Wood.* 
1—Julius Strong. ‘kaon N. Potter.* 
2~—Stephen W. Kellogg. 11—George W. Greene. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. ohn H. Ketcham. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 18—John A. Griswold.* 
es be a s llr iJ hem.* 
njamin T. Biggs. 15—Adoiphus H. er. 
1 Ferriss. 


Charles M. Hamilton, | 17—William A. Wheeler, 
; n kanford. 


[Seven Districts. No elec- 19—Charies Knapp. 
tion yet held for Members of| 20—Addison H. Lafiin. 


the XList The| 21—Alex. H. Bailey. 
Members of the last Congress} 22—John O. Churchill. 
were these: 28—-Dennis Mcvarthy 
1—J. W. Clift. %—George W. Cowles. 
2—Nelson 'Tift.* 46—William H. Kelsey. 
3—William P. Edwards. 26—Giles W. Hotchki 
4—Samuel B. Gove, 27—Hamilton ; 
5—Charles H. Prince. 28—Nosh Davis, jr 
o~{Vessuey } 29—John Fisher. 
7—P. M. B. Young.* 80—David 8. Bennett. 
At Large—John A. Logan aE yerth Ooien 
t | na. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 1—Clinton L. Cobb. 
ohn F. Farnswo 2—David Heaton. 
3—H. 0. Burchard. ver H: Dockery 
4—John B. Hawley. 6 
Ebon ©. Ingersoll 5— a. h. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 6— E. Shober.* 
T—Jesse A. Moore. 7—Plato Durbam.* 
8—Shelby M. Ohio. 
9—Thornton W. McNeely.*| 1—Peter W. Strader.* 
10—Albert G. B 2—Jeb E, Stevenson. 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 3—Rohert C. Schenck. 
12—John B. Hay. 4—William Lawrence. 
18—John M. Crebs.* 5—William Mungen.* 
In 6—John A. th. 


diana. 
1—Wnm. B. Niblack.* - 
2—Michael ©. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 8. Holman. 
4—Geo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn.* 


9—Kdw. F. x 
10—Truman H. Hoag.* 
11—John T. Wilson. 


o-peaiet ¥. Voorhees.* | 12—Phil. vom _ 
love 8. Orth. - Morgan.* 
8—Jas. N. “A ete Welker 


9—John P. C. Shanks. 
10—Wm. Williams. 


15—Eliakim H. Moore. 
16-John A. Bingham. 


3 tatives derive their election 


FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 
Term exp’s. ‘ Tevgn exp’s. 
; . 
Willard Warner.........-....1871], Adelbert Ames... s+ .-...0187S 
George E. Spencer........... 1878 R. Bevels............1871 
Missouri. 
Alex. nihighees --1871 Charies D. Drake............1872 | 
Benjamin PF. Rice............ 8 be cseigaprercessoeeo MEO | 
Cornelius Cole...........-.. 1873! John M clsdenniety MOTD 
Eugene Casserly*............ 1876 POD, ....-.+-1876 
Orris 8. Ferry.................1873 James W. Nye....... ettincrese 1878 
m. A. - «ever 1875} William M. Stewart. 1875 
New Hampshire 
ee H. Oragin...:......... 1871 
F. eoeees Ae 6 Janios W.Patterson.....:...187 
New Ji be 
Thomas W. Osborn......... a Sloxander @. Catal coo at 
Georgia. 2 Nee Yok. 
Homer V. M. Miller*.......1871' Roscoe Conkling............. 1873 
Joshua itill............... 1978) Reuben be ge .. 1876 
Richard Yates.......-.0--..+. sit Songs C. ADBOLt.... secre 1871 
Lyman Trambull. ..........1878 Jobin Pool........-....cc0000 1878 
Oliver P. Morton......,...¢+. 1878 John Sherman................ 1878 
Daniel D. Pratt............... 1676) Allen G. Thurman*......... 1875 
J.B. Howell .........-..000 «1871 Geo. H. Williatas.ss....-..1871 
James Harian................1873| Heury W.Corbett...,........1873 
Kansas. i Pennsylvania. 


| bills and orders that may 







_ CONSTITUTION 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 
. . — Eiencemenmeel L 


Sxction 1. This or, ion shall be Known as the Na- 
tional Labor Union, aad its jurisdiction shall be confined to 
nited States. 


the U 

. ARTICLE Hi. : ‘ ; 
Sze. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
sach organizations as now or hereafter sete faring for 
their object the prt -he wo Ae and advancement of the condi- 

tion of those who labor for a living. 
8re.2. Each o shall be entitled te one represen- 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that represen- 
direct from the organization they 


ARTICLE M11. 

Sec. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union 
elected annually on the third day of the A ms Pay t} 
hold their office until their successorsare duly elected. They 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee 
of nine members. 

Be 2. The above-named officers shall constitute q Bureau 
of Labor. 

Seo. 3. There shall be one Vice President for each State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventionsat their 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 
“Bec 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be 

e Bureau o r loca 
Weabingtee DO u ted in the city of 
APTICLE TV. 


claim to represent. 


Src.1. The President shal! preside at all meetings of the 
National Labor Union and the ‘ Bureau of Labor,” and nal 
nerve or ‘er and enforce the laws. He shall sign all or 
for mone) drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
ments emanating from his office, and perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of 


Labor 
and the interest of the various organizations i 
rnp mama in the several 


Src.2. The Vice President shall, in the absenc 5 
ties of the President, perform the duties of his age apn 
ARTICLE VY. 


Szc.1. The Recording Secre shall kee 
count of the proceedings of the National labor Union | 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write mtr | 
ders for money on the rer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
finances at cach meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. — his a the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE VI. 
Sxc.1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, all 
be drawn on him, and soonest 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau 


may require, 
ARTICLE VII. 


Sec. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the interest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
reau, They i have power to grant charters to the va- 
tious organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, In what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. Theyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions im b ing to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the 
about — ener in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advanceme 
ofthe on + - ut of the condition 

zc. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the Presid 
Secretary, and such other officers as = be necessary = o 
complish the objects of the National r Union. 

S8xc. 3, They shall rt annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various o ms, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. ; 

ono. ¢ seer pane in pe yee et the President, act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor 
“= a ane from a Stato to prone To ¥ Herne 

ZC, 5, communications in relation to busin . 
| taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor onal be 
| marked on the envelope “official,” and to the Presi- 

dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


8x0. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to for a charter, which granted 
a ment ‘ve dollar. . shall be on the 
ec. 2. It be the duty of each organizati prepare 
an annual statement of the condition of said ciganention, 
with sueh other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 


: ARTICLE Ix. 
Sxc. 1. Each local organization or representativs 

a@ tax of ten cents annually per phn ag The tax a 

ization shall be paid on tation of the 

ials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be 

na part in the deliberations of the Union until 


ARTICLE X. 
Sxc. 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union 


held on the secend Monda Decembe' each year; 
shall ¢ its yan om : 


Szc. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions 
be called by the President, upon the request of the peek 


Labor. 
ARTICLE XI.—Onpur or Business. 


Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Roil of members, 
Reading of minutes. 








1l—Jasper Packard. 


Towa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 


18—William H. Upson. 
19—James A. Garfield. 


Oregon. 
1—Joseph §. Smith.” 


5—Francis Pomeroy. 1—Samuel J. Raodal!.* 

6—Frank W. Palmer. 2—Charles O'Neill. 
Kansas. 3—John Moffet.* 

>~-Giteny er 4—William D. Kelley. 


5—John R. Reading.* 
6—Jobn D. Stiles. 
T—Wash. Townsend. 


1—Lawrence 4 Primble.* 


—_ 8—J. Gétz.* 
. Proctor Knott.* 9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 10—Henry L. Cake. 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 
7—James B. Beck.* 12—George W. Weodward.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 18—UI Mercar. 
9—John M. Rice.* 1 B. 

Y 15—Richard J. Haideman.* 
1—Louis St, Martin.* 16—John 
2—Lewis A. 17—Daniel J. Morrol! 
8—Adolphe Bailey.* 18—Wm. H. 
HEP none St 19—Glenni W. &cofiel 
5—George W. McCranie.* vin W. Gilfillan. 
1—John Lynch. lames 8. Nogley. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 23—Darwin 
3—James G. Blaine. B. Donley. 
4—John A. Peters. 
5—Eugene Hale, 1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 

2—Nathan FP. Dixon. 


1 ) 


hapa 
: Tennessee. 


™ 








1-J Buffington At Large—John B. R 
james n. t) TA 
2—Oakes Ames. 1—Roderick RB. = 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 2—Horace Maynard. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 3—William B. Stokes. 
5—Be' n FP. Butler. 4—Lewis Tillman. 
6—Nat el P. Banks 5—William F. Prosser. 
17—George M. Brooks. 6—Semuel M. Arneil. 
F. Hoar. 7—Iseac R. Hawkins. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn 8—William J. Smith. 
10—Hi L. Dawes. Texas. 
——— C. Beaman. 
m. L. Stough' 

3—Austin Blair. | 
4—Thomas W. Ferry Vermont. 
5—Omer D. Oonger. 1—Ohas. W. Willard, 
6—Randolph Strickland. 2—Luke P. Poland. 

ae ee $—Worthington C. Smith.J 


1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 


2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
1-George 2 ;. 2—James H. Platt. 
8, 
2—J. L. Mi " 4—George W. Booker. 
3—J, C. W. McKee, 5—Robert ne 
4—L. W. Perce. 6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 


8—J. K 


Missouri. - Gibson. 
1—Erastus Wells.* At Large—Joseph Segar. 





3—James R. 

4—Sempronius H. Boyd 1—Isaac H, Duvall 

6—Samuel 8. 2—James:€. McGrew. 

6—Robert T. Van Horn 3—John 8. Witcher. 

7—Joel F. Asper. Wisconsin. 

8—John F. Be: 1—Halbert E. Paine. 

9—David P. Dyer. 2— . FP. Hopkins 

Ne 8—Amasa Cobb. 
1—John Taffe. 4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
b> 5—Philetus Sawyer. 

1—Thomas Fitch. 6—Cad. C. Washburn. 

Republicans, including Radicals and Conservatives, 
157; * Democrats, 71. One seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania 
is contested. Members uot sworn in from Georgia. 


Mississippi, and Texas, make, with the contested seat, 17 
ppi 


. A fall would have 245 m: 


NATIONAL — 


LIF INSURANCE C0. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 
Approved July 26, 1868. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


FIFTEENTH STREET, 


* 
. , 





WASHINGTON, D. 0, ° 


you Py the most 
. | eondition in the United States. 





- | zations have always proven disasterousto the 





— = a of Labor. 
eport of standing and ial i 4 
Report of local cnpaninotions. rie vag 
Untinished business. 
New business, 
Adjournment. 
ARTICLE XI. 

Sec. 1. Phis Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor Union 
by a two-third vote of all members present, 


Pexrerrrrr 





Prospectus of the National Labor U 
Bureau of Labor of the United States ot 
America. 
Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 
The question of the hour is, How can the wor! 
best improve his condition? This question is not onl 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the at 
world, The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 
It should be the aim of every man to 


on et for a li 

now dependent for a living. At least it should be 

piration to become the owner of your own toad 

sped = homestead beyond the reach of 
workingmen we canonly possess 

industrious with our pom and 

— —_— : on our means, 
t is the duty of our National Labor Union, more 

teulatly the Barena of Labor creatod +~ 

sem bi U 


We look with painful emotions w the present condition 
of colored labor in the several States. Disorganized, poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
own welfare. After a careful survey and consideration of 
this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
and experience of the most profound economists and labor 
| reformers of our times— 

We advise you, Ist, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when > that is, by or. 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
ae my pay for = oh learn _ and how 

vest your r to better advantage. You learm the 
ba — pee pre eny with your labor—how to 
that capital, and make that t your labor. 
learn how and where to abe cangloymsan, to give 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite combina- 
tions. You learn the wants of your us workmen and 
o_ to Drone them. 

2 @ word, without organizatio stand in 
being exterminated. You caning, depen to be 
employed, and the will soon die out in th 
With organization you will find employment, you will 
opposite combinations to recognize your claims to 

thout restriction because of our color, and open the 
= your ee — trades and move forward in 
enjoyment o © rigtts of American citixenship, 
andl se organize? We auswer calla enya 
workingmen inevery city and town, and discussing 
the importanceof organization, appoint a committee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor ted, to prepare 
aplan for erganization. When they ons repens @ pian, 

to 


j 


“2 


tab 


Fe2i7 


& 
t 


then — a on yom 5 
organization. en they report, immediately 
form yourselves into an setprintion, send a of 
constitution and list of officers to the Burean of 
get your ter. We would advise, where there is a 
fent number of any particular branch, that 
separate associations. As each man desires 
business for which he has been educated. As 
for the governinent of a carpenters’ association 
suitfor the government of a laborers’ associatio: 
portant that you organize each branch separately. 
of any one branch organized, can accomplish more 
interest of that ular branch, than 

with five hundred men of several branches. 


EB 


. 
2 
fe 


a be i 
iii 


ff 


movement, except ia delegated bodies. The 
zations referred tu, are simple organizations for 
tion of labor and wages. 

We would call your attention to, and advise; 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades U 
these are the most beneficial associations of m: 


F 


ii 
lig HH 


them @ success. They seem to be a necessity 
in order to furnish employment to colored 
States in the Union. We could not furnish a 
ed b; special “an : only advise “= 
y rules. Wecau 

ize, = you a a Bureau what py 
ize. Wecan but say general principle 
to take a given amount of stock, ea pay that 
monthly installments until they bave 
business with. 


labor, they will form a capi 

them an independent li 

no restrictions should be 

cause of their cther relations, 

“4, We dou carte ion te ote Building 

. Wes vise you to ize 

Associations. These can easily be establ: 

tion with your “Trades and Labor 0 

tendeacy to strengthen and perpetuate 

has proved that all men can, by the agency ofa w 

lated building association, buy a house for what 

pay rent forone. We shall be 

the most improved plans of 
. In order to effect a more 

colored workingmen of the 

—- them upon all 

and tie with the 

culiar position, the 


ike 
CEE 


z 
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the wheel, 
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THE NEW ERA. 


‘THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1870. 
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HOW HARRINGTON 
WON THE PRIZE. 


BY RALPH G. LEONARD. 





Years ago, when I was a boy, Enderby Aca- 
demy was held to be a famous preparatory 
school. So to Enderby I was sent the year I 
was fifteen, to fit for college. There were a 
hundred and fifty boys there the winter I en- 
tered, most of them from a distance; a good 
many pleasant, manly fellows among them. 
The teachers were competent and vigilant ; 
and we boys had to be business-like and 
faithful about school work, and managed to 
make fair progress in lessons, and have plenty 
of fun besides. 

‘ My chum and next friend was Harrington 
Stearnes. He had come with me from home. 
His mother was the widow of a clergyman, 
who had lived and died at Waterford. She was 
a queen of a woman, strong and tender and 
true, this Mra. Stearnes, in her mourning dress 
and widow's cap. I always took my hat off 
to her, and had a chivalrous wish in my heart 
that 1 might serve her in some way or other. 
Thinking of her now, I can see how Harry came 
to be just what he was. I don’t know that he 
had any more ability than most other boys; 
but he had a certain earnestness of purpose 
about him that made him different from the 
other fellows. It gave him power; it put him 
head and shoulders higher than the rest of us. 
Whatever was going on, lessons or games, or 
any chance emergency, Harry Stearnes was al- 
ways counted in as a leader; and his side was 
the winning side almost always. We used to 
call him lucky. There was no luck about it. It 
was work—work with so strong a purpose in 
it: work with so wise a foresight, that it had 
to win ; it could do nothing less. 

And, boys, let me stop a minute to say that 
this sort of work must win this world. We 
talk of men who succeed, and men who do not 
succeed. We say they are fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, lucky or unlacky ; but this is not true. 
There is no chance in the world. Success or 
failure are within yourselves; and the grand 
element of success is the power to hold a 
strong purpose. If you have that, the way 
must oper before you. : ; 

Now young Stearnes went at his lessons dif- 
ferently from the rest of us. Most of us meant 
to make fair, average work at them, and not to 
disgrace ourselves by failures; that was all J 
ever tried for. But Harry was dead in earnest 
about them; he meant to get all he could out 
of them, and he did it, too. The teachers had 
rather teach him than any other fellow, and they 
always loeked-at him when they grew eloquent 
over the hard places. 

“Harry,” said I, one evening, rushing up the 
stairs and into the study we occupied together, 
‘I say, Harry, Mex Foster says that the ice 
down at Great Bend is splendid, and we're off 
on a bender. Just throw your old Euclid 
against that wall, and get your traps and start; 
we have not a minute to lose.”’ 

‘‘ Ralph, I can’t go. I'd like it—wouldn’t 
I, though! but I can’t; there is no use making 
words over it.” 

“Well, I am going to make a few words over 
it,” cried I, with eaergy, as 1 clambered down 
from the top shelf with my skates, ‘‘ whether 
there is any use in it or not. I say you are a 
regular old deacon, sitting here over your 
books. I tell you, Harry, you are learning 
more than any other two boys, and you won’t 
let up for a little fun.’’ 

‘* Ralph, I've got to do just what I do,’’ he 
answered. “It is all right for a boy, with a 
rich father, to take school easy. If I was in 
your place I would do it, too. But it is differ- 
ent with me. You can’t have any idea of the 
sacrifices that mother is making every day and 
hour to keep me here. I want an education. 
I must have it. I don’t know when I shall 
manage to get another term here. Every day 
here is gold to me. I must make it do its ut- 
most.”’ 

‘“‘ Harry, you are a splendid, you are the best 
fellow in this schuol. I believe you are the 
best fellow in the world. You are all right, 
and tip-top to do as you do; but if you would 
only go to-night, and beat Brag Fenton on his 
new skates! But you won't, of course, and it 
is a harder thing for you not to do it than to 
do it ; only I wish that every one knew’ it as 
well as I do.”’ 

‘* Clear out, Ralph; don’t stand -there click- 
ing your skate irons any longer,” and away I 
clattered down the stairs, and Harry settled 
quietly to his work. 

After this bit of confidence we were closer 
friends than ever. _I was proud of him ; proud 
that he was so much, and could do so much, 
and that everybody liked him. He was only a 
year older than I, but he seemed more, he was 
so manly and resolute, and in all of my scrapes 
and nonsense I always went to him, good, old, 
steady fellow, acd he helped me out, and kept 
me out of a good deal of mischief. 

At last the long winter term drew to a close. 
l remember it had been a splendid season for 
out-door sports—coasting, skating, fort build- 
ing and snow balling—but when the’ winter 
fairly broke up, and the drizzling, raw, March 
rains set in, and we were all counting the days 
till vacation, it was dull enough. ‘The only ex- 
citement, then, was the regular spring exami- 
nation and prize-speaking exhibitior., which 
always closed the winter session at Enderby. 

The appointments for prize-speaking were 
announced by the principal four weeks before 
the close. Eight boys, who were considered 
the best in the school, had been chosen. It 
was considered a great honor to get an appoint- 
ment among the prize-speakers, and we boys 
fairly held our breath when the names were 
read off. Harrington Stearnes was among 
them. I rushed for the play-ground, and 
threw up my cap and hurrahed for Harry 
Stearnes. 

“You need not waste your breath, Ralph, 
hurrahiog for him. He won’t get the prize,” 
said Max Foster, coming up tome. ‘ Heisa 
good scholar, and an awful worker, but that 
sort of thing don’t tell when one comes to 
spout upon the stage.”’ 

‘* What does, then?” asked some one. 

“OQ, gass, and brass, and cheek, and a few 
other chemicals of that kind,’ said Max. 


‘There is Grosvenor Vorse, he has got the re-|° 


quisites for a successful spouter. He took the 
second prize last year, and I haven’t a doubt 
he will take the first one this year; and] had 
rather anyone else in school would get it.” 

“So had I,” said two or three voices. 

“I suppose Stearnes knows more in his little 
finger than Grove ever thought of. Why Grove 
gets his Latin out with a pony. and has a key 
for his mathematics, and hires his composition 
written.” 

“Yes, and he won't snow ball for fear of 
getting hit,’ pipedin asmallfellow. ‘He cuf 
fed me once for saying sv, and 1 am bound to 
keep on saying it till I die.”’ 

‘* And then be is always bragging how much 
money his father is worth—bah!” said an- 
other. 

“ That's all true enough,” said Max Foster; 
“but for all that he is a good speaker. He is 
good looking, and graceful; has a good voice, 
and has been trained by an elocutionist. There 
is no use in denying facts. He is a good speak- 
er. I always hate to hear him. It makes me 
mad to see asham of any sort making a. good 
impression.”’ 

“I tell you,” sputtered the small boy, getting 
excited ; ‘1 tell you I'll hiss and groan when 
it is given to him—the prize.”’ 

‘* Better not, little covey ; hissing is a sneak- 
ing kind of thing; sneakes do it.” 

The weeks went by. Harry Stearnes was hard 
atwork. His piece wasselected, and learned 
and he had been carefully trained iu it. 1 was 
heart and soul with him. I suppose | heard 
that piece rehearsed forty times, Why, I know 
every word of it to-day. 

“I tell you, Harry,” I said one day, after one 
of those rehearsals, “I would give my eyes, 
almost ; anyway I would give my dog, old 
Bounce himself if you could get the first prize. 
It’s thirty dollars, you know. ‘The money is a 
pile, but the honor is a bigger pile. Would not 
your mother be glad?and woulda’t every-one 
in Waterford talk about it ?”’ 

‘Don’t Ralph don't talk as if there were any 
chance for me. Don’t,’’ he said, half querul- 
ously, and his yoice trembled, “Don't talk as 
if there was any hope. It would be too much. 
Why, with that thirty doHars in my pocket, I 
should be sure of next winter at Enderby. 

“Don’t trouble about next winter,’ said I, 
“my father would pay for it, or advance the 
money, if you’d like that better.” 

“T could not do that, not from him or any 
one. I shall have what education I can earn 
und Biss for,and no more. If this prize was 
anything that could be got for work, their 
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would be some hope, but, as it ix, there is not a 
particle, and we won’t talk about it any 
more. ” 


The eventful evening arrived. A platform 
had been built in the village church. People 
bad thronged from far and nesr. Every seat 
was filled, and the aisles and galleries crowded. 
The brass band from Boston was playing an 
overture. Half a dozen of the boys were stand- | 
ing in a group on the steps. . 

“Every seat im the house is filled,” said 
Grove Vorse, coming up to us, after a recon- | 
noitering look into the church. “ It’s an aw- | 
fal crowd. You didn’t get an appointment last | 
year, did you, Stearnes?” | 

‘I should suppose not,’’ returned Harry, a, 
little testily. ‘* I was not here last year.” 

‘So you never spoke anywhere but in the | 
school chapel? I can tell you it is a mighty | 
different thing to get up before that crowd.”’ 

“ Hamph!”’ sneered Harry. 

“ Look here, don’t you two get two logger- 
heads,” said Max Foster. “ You will have it | 
out on the platform before you are two hours 
older. I overheard Professor Harridan talk. | 
ing to a gentleman a few minutes ago, and he | 
said the first prize lay between you two— | 
Stearnes and Vorse. 





metal. 


‘That’s so,’’ said Vorse. ‘We may get 
stage struck, you know ; or stumble going up 
those rickety steps they have rigged up. Have 
you got on thin boots, Stearnes’? Those steps | 
won't stand very heavy sole leather.” 

| suppose that Grove Vorse happened to | 
know that Harry had but one pair of boots to | 
his name; and those were heavy, country- | 
made affairs. 

“ll give you a practical gpplication of my 


~. I 


boots if you don’t get over your anxiety about | 
them pretty soon,’’ said he, curtly. We all} 
laughed. Harry turned on his hee! and went | 
down the path. ; Wit 

‘‘ Where are you going?’ I said, starting | 
after him. 

‘* Over to our room. 
thing. There is plenty of time; my name is 
down at the last ; there is an hour and a quar. | 
ter before 1 come on. I had rather be alone, 
Ralph ; that fellow makes me mad ”’ 

‘* Well, good luck to you; here is the key to | 
our door,” and I threw it to him ; it fell ring- | 
ing on the sidewalk. 

fle went down the road. It was ten minutes’ | 
walk to the dormitory building, where we had | 
our room. He found the house dark and de- | 
serted, but he groped his way up two flights of | 
stairs and down the long hall to our study. He | 
unlocked it, went in, and struck a light—found | 
the something he had forgotten. I believe it | 
was a handkerchief. Then, as there was plenty | 
of time, he fell to rehearsing his piece for the 
last time. He fired up well for this final re- 
hearsal. He forgot he was in the little study 
room. He made his bow to the crowded house, 
and spoke out loud and free; better than ever 
before; Harry was sure. His courage and 
hope were high. Then Harry knelt down and 
prayed, a very earnest and a very short prayer, 
that if it was all right and best, God would 
give it to him—this prize he was working for. 
Harry felt better after that ; he felt thatthe mat- 
ter was not in hisown hands. He had done all 
he could; the result was with God, and must 
be all right. Perhaps you think you would not 
get so excited about a school prize. Maybe 
not. But Harry Stearnes did; that is the dif- 
ference. He looked at his watch—forty min- 
utes since he left the church. He put ont the 
light, and groped about forthe door. He gave 
the handle an energetic jerk, but it did not 
yield. He tried it again, it was fast. He felt 
fur the key, and remembered that he had left 
it on the outside of the lock. The thought 
flashed upon him he was locked in. 

‘That lock never turned itself,’’ he muttered, 
shaking the door once more. “ By all that’s 
wean, some soake-in-the-grass has followed me 
up here, and locked me in.” 

He grew desperately. He seized the door 
savagely, and shook with all his strength. Me 
kicked it with his heavy boots, bat not a panel 
splintered or cracked. They made thorough work 
on those old houses forty years ago. Then 
Harry threw up the window, and called at the 
top of his voice ; but every one who had ears 
to hear was at the prize speaking. It was 
meonlight. Harry wondered if he could scale 
the walls, getting down from one casement to 
the next below ; but it was the third story, and 
he could see that the window casings did not | 
project enough to give him foothold; that was 
impossible. 

arry always affirms that he spent the space 
of an hour rushing, like a wild beast, from the 


| 


I have forgotten some- | 


one and hallooing at the other ; but I suppose 
it was about five minutes before Harry came 
to his senses, and began to work with his head 
instead of his heels. He got anidea then, and 
he struck a light and went to work rationally. 
He took the e:othes off the bed, two sheets, 
two blankets, « comfortable, and a blue and 
white ceverlet. He tied them with good, 





years old. We have stood and looked with him 


The Professor has had | 
the training of you, and he ought to know the | 
But something may kappen, you know, | 
there is nothing but the maltiplication table.”’ | 


door to the window, alternately kicking at the | - 





strong knots ; threw the bec out of the window, 

to break his fall, if he should happen to get | 
one. Then he drew his bedstead to the win- | 
dow, fastened oue end of his rope to it, and | 
took an outsid: passage for terra firma. 

It proved to 'e @ safe and swift one, and | 
Harry, with hi. face flushed and triumphant, 
got to church i: time to hear the last notes of | 
the music that preceded his own oration. 1 | 
was watchiag for him on the steps. 

“O, Harry,” I said, “I have been go troubled | 
for fear you would not get here ; itis your turn | 
next.”’ 

“ All right, old Ralph, my boy,” he said, | 
squeezing my hand almost off. ‘I've been | 
hindered, but I am here at last, safe and | 
sound.” 

‘The Doctor is calling your name now, | 
Stearnes,”’ sgid the boys in the hall. “ jiush | 
along in; don’t keep people waiting.”’ 

Harry flang off his hat, tossed back his hair, | 
and went up the long aisle with the step of a; 
conquering hero. I knew he would get the | 
prize when I saw him then. All that Harry 
ever needed was flush and enthusiasm, and it 
was plain that something had roused him to | 
the highest pitch to-night. He fired up the | 
glowing words of his grand oration, and flashed | 
them forth upon the audience till they seemed | 
his own inspiration, instead of words from the | 
silent lips of the poet. | 

After he had finished, amid rounds of ap- | 
plause, he joined the group at the door again. 
He was pale, uud his hand trembled as I took | 
it. | 

“It’s nothing, Ralph,” he said. “1 ain glad 
it is over.” 

“Give us your hand, old Harry Stearnes,” | 
said Max Foster, coming up to us. “ You are | 
in for it, my buy. What fired you up so? you| 
were equal to five of your ordinary selves.” | 

After this came Grosvenor Vorse’s turn. [He | 
went up the steps with the graceful air that he 
valued so highiy, and made his finest rounded | 
periods, but he was pale and strangely con- | 
fused. And at the close, amid the breathless | 
silence that waited for the anuouncement, the 
principal awarded the first prize to Harrington 
Stearnes.—Lu/tle Corporal. 

~— <> 
Beware. 





A little theft, a small deceit, 

Too often leads to more ; 

Tis hard at first, but tempts the feet, 
As through an open door. 

Just as the broadest rivers run 

From smal] anddistant springs, 

The greatest crimes that men have done 





Have grown from little things. 
~~ <> 
A Goop Daucurer.—There are other minis- | 
ters of love more conspicuous than she, but 
| none in which a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, 
and none to which the heart’s warm requitals | 
more joyfully respond. She is the steady light | 
| of ber father’s house. Her ideal is indissolu- 
bly connected with that of his fireside. She is | 
his morning sunlight and his evening star. The | 
grace, vivacity and tenderness of her sex have | 
their place in the mighty sway which she holds 
over his spirit. Sheisthe pride and crna- 
ment of his hospitality, and the gentle nurse of 
his sickness.—Rural New Yorker. 
_--~ > <i ap 
Tue most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any high preten- 











lifeand understands the use of it; one who 
has a golden temper and is steadfast as an) 
anchor. He is a much better companion than 
the most brilliant wit, or the most profound 
thinker. 


Never 100 Lats To po Goop.—In their weak- 
ness and age, disappointment and sorrow, hu- 
man beings sometimes feel that there is noth- 
ing more which they can do. But whoever is 
cast down by this feeling, does not compre- 
hend the possibilities of his nature, nor the 
promises of God concerning his strength and 
usefulness even while in this body of dust. 





| worthy honor. 


sions to an oppressive greatness; who nt 
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There is a manin Connecticut who planted the 
seeds for an apple orchard after he was fifty 


at his trees thus produced, whose trunks are 
as large as the bodies of common men, and 
whose branches are broad and erie from 
which he has gathered thousands of of 
the choicest fruit. It is never too late to do 
good—it is never too late to sow the seeds of 
truth, in hope that in due time the fall branch- 
ing and the complete wage 4 7 will be ours, to 
cheer and bless us through life’s pilgrimage. 

De.vsions or Girtsoop.—The following is a 
bit of Fanny Fern’s experience: ; 

I used to Coltens in school friendships. That 
delusion ended when Arabella Triplet told 
mutual friends that I was years and years her 
senior, knowing what a terrible fib she told. 

I used to suffer pangs of anger hecause of woes 
of beggars. Since that I have seen one un- 
strap his wooden leg in an area, and run off 
on two legs of his own. Another threw a loaf 





‘of bread in the gutter; and I saw a third, who 


had all day been yelling, ‘‘ Please assist the 
blind,” carefully examining his collection of 
ten-cent stamps by the light of a friendly apple- 
woman's candle. ; 

] used to put the greatest faith in lovers’ 
vows. Now, 1 do not believe a man means 
anything he says to a woman, unlese it is some- 
thing disagreeable. g 

I used to believe in faithful servants. Since 
then I have hired girls from intelligence offices, 
avd lost all my handkerchiefs but one. 

I used to believe in beauty. Since then I 
have seen a bewitching belle take off half her 
bair, all her teeth, the best of her complexion, 
two pounds of cotton batting and a corset. 

<_< oe 

Batniva —The daily bath for the whole body 
is not too mach. Health may not absolutely 
require this, but there are few persons who 
would not be benefited by a complete washing 
of the skin, from head to foot, at least once 
day. The feet need washing as much as the 
head, as perspiration upon them is very abun- 
dant. Feet that are cased in wool and leather 


' are not excepted from this necessity of cleans- 


ing. Digestion is freer when water is applied 


/above the organs of digestion; and the wash- 


ing of the chest helps one to breath more freely. 
Bathing makes the limbs supple, and it opens 


lthe muscles to breathe from, if such an un- 


scientific statement may be permitted. All 
will agree that in the second month of summer 
a daily bath is a Inxury not to be omitted, but 
in winter it is hardly less necessary, and the 


; reaction which follows makes it a luxury even 


in the most inclement season.—Herald of 
Health. 
a eh ee 
The Men Who Succeed. 

‘Take twenty boys of sixteen, in our or any 
city in the State, and let them go to work, three 
or four in a dry goods store, boot and shoe or 
blacksmith establishment, and printing offices. 
In ten years they will have become men of 
twenty-six, and the majority of them will then 
be about as far along in the business as they 
ever will be. One or two only in each of the 
above branches will be established in business 
fur themselves, or connected with some firm 
doing a good business, and the rest will be 
barely getting a living and growling about their 
poor luck. Now, we assert that there is good 
reason for their poor success, aud that luck has 
but little, if anything at all, to de withit. If 
we take the trouble to ascertain the real facts 
in their several cases, we shall find that those 
young men who became masters in their trades, 
or leading men in their purguits, were not afraid 
to work, and were determined to succeed. They 
looked beyond the day and week, They made 
themselves valuable and useful to their em- 
ployers by being always faithful, reliable, and 
willing to do what they could for the interest 
of those for whom they worked. When a 
press of business came, they were ready and 
willing to work extra hours, and without sulk- 
‘ing or grumbling, well knowing that business 
must be attended to when it came, and that 
there were plenty of dull times during the year, 
which woul more than counterbalance any 
extra business of the busy season. To sum it 
ull up, these young men identified themselves 
with the establishments where they were em- 
ployea, became useful to their employers, in 
fuct fixtures, who could be illy spared, and in 
due course of time, having gained experience, 
were invited to take a hand with the already 
established houses, or else boldly strike out for 
themselves. Here, then, is the lesson, which 
is, if you wish to become successful masters, 
learn first to become faithful servants. 


SABBATH READING. 
" WHY TARRY, YE WORKERS! 
BY MRS. M. A, KIDDER. 
Why tarry, ye workers ? 
Why loiter and dream? : 
See! the sgn in the West low is creeping, 
The night cometh on, 


When no man can work, 
And the harvest is ready for reaping. 


The minutes that fly 
Will never come back, 
And the days that are steadily going 
Leal ain 8 to the years 
And spent to the tide 
That ever is flowing and flowing. 


Why tarry, ye workers? 
Why sit by the way? 
Or dance to the syren’s soft measure ? 
You are missing the gold 
That would buy you a crown, 
Ye are trampling on heavenly treasure. 


Why put by your sickles 
The best of the day. 
As the harps were hung up on the willow? 
Work, work with your might 
Tillthe evening comes on, 
Then the head shall rest soft on its pillow. 
O holy, holy Book of God, 

There are no words like thine; 
The tones which angels love to hear 
Flow through these lines divine, 
And come, with Love’s own melody, 
From the King's heart to mine. 


A little deaf and dumb girl was once asked 


iby alady, who wrote the question on a slate, 


‘What is prayer?’ he little girl took the 
pencil and wrote the reply, “Prayer is the wish 
of the heart ’’ So itis. Fine words and beau- 
tiful verses do not make real prayer, without 
the sincere wish of the heart. 


SruMBLING-BLOCKs.—A great injury is done 
to the cause of Christ by persons pretending 
to religious emotions, when their lives plainly 
declare that they walk as other men walk, obey- 
ing the dictates of the carnal heart. It does 
iiminense injury for the close-fisted, hard-hearted 


| man to talk about communion with God. 


Don't attempt to preach—only talk—and you 
will find religious conversation a much easier 
and more successful matter than most folks 
make it, Why should not you speak just as 


| simply and naturally to your friend about his 
relations to the Great All Father and the loving 


Saviour, as about the weather and the crops? 
What is the use of employing such looks, tones, 
idioms in religious conversation, that it is a 
positive relief to you when the disagreeable 
task is done, and you can be yourself once 


| more? 


What is a truly consecrated life? We he- 
lieve it to be one that is constantly loyal, in 
every direction, to the highest and the best. 
Whether for God, for the world, or for itself, it 
knows nothing beneath the utmost it can attain. 
It is a life thrilling and glowing with earnest- 
ness, whose presence in the world is an inspi- 
ration. ‘T'o it duty and truth are living words, 
aud our existence here all too short to do them 
In the least, a8 in the greatest 
events of life, it knows but two ways; and 
whatever is not supremely right, is wrong.— 
Ladies’ Repository. 


What the Divine Freedom created is eternal, 
like the universe, and reigns calmly, without 
caring for the external, whether it would fur- 
ther or destroy it.—Neander. 


To seek to be alone with the friend we love 
is a large proof of eur love to him. He whe 
desires to know the depth of his affection for 


| Jesus, does well to look at the pleasure he de- 


rives from, and the time he devotes to, the en- 
joyment of intercourse with this friend alone. 


Tre anv Erernity.—What folly is it, that 
with such care about the body which is dying, 
the world which is perishable before our eyes, 
time which is perpetually disappearing, we 
should so little care about that eternal state in 
which we are to live forever when this dream 
is over! Whenwe shall have existed ten thou- 
sand years in another world, where will be all 
the cares and fears and enjoyment of this? In 
what light shall we then look apon the things 
which now transport us with joy, or overwhelm 


us with grief?” 
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ay | : 
breathed forth: “Our ‘Father who art ‘in 
cocappetenss ye pe eg i gp lg 
ay 0 on her chil p- 
ag long last sleep, a emile wreathing 
soft lips, and white hands folded across that 
still ard pulseless heart, and kneeling there, 
the living beside the dead, she prays: “ Thy 
will be done.”” As the early beams of the 
Orient gild the sleeping land, a widow. with her 
suffering little ones chilled by poverty and woe, 
bows at the throne of grace ihevaile prays: 
“Give us this day our daily bread.’ An aged 
father, as his loved and loving boy goes forth 
from his parental care to brave the cold frowns 
of life, kneels beside him, on the eve of his de- 
parture, and pleads : “Lead him not into tem 
tation, but deliverhim from evil, forthineis the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for- 
ever. Amen.” 


Many men pass fifty or sixty years in the 
world, and when they are just going out of it 
they bethink themselves and step back, as it 
were, to do something which they had all the 
while forgotten, viz: the main business for 
which they came into the world, to repent of 
their sins, and reform their lives, and make 
their peace with God, and in time to prepare 
for eternity.— Tillotson. 


The Bible will not be less. but rather more 
prized by our occasionally turning it to open 
another and equally divine volume, and read 
some pages of the Book of Nature. Both are 
good books, and both are God’s books ; and He 
only looks on this great world aright, who, 
valuing it for something more valuable than 
the gold men draw from its rocky bowels, the 
flocks it pastures, the rich freights borne on its 
wave, and the harvests that wave on its fields, 
behold there, as in a glorious mirror, the wis- 
dom and power of Gud—his goodness shines 
in every sunbeam, and falls in every shower.— 
Dr. Guthrie. 


Tue Ineipet. Conrcetep.—A pious mother 
who was in the habit of catechising her chil- 
dren on Sabbath evening, had gathered them 
about her in the nursery for that purpose, when 
an infidel physician who was in attendance 
upon her sick husband, entered the room and 
seated himself by the bedside. He heard her 
little children repeat answer after answer to 
the questions in the catechism, and at length 
interrupted her with the inquiry, “Madam, why 
do you teach your children such stuff?” Fix- 
ing her tearful eyes on him, she said, ‘‘Sir, that 
it may, preserve them from scepticism, save 
them kad nourish their souls when I am dead.”’ 
He left the room trembling before the power of 
her faith, 





BY R. T. GREENER. 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Vol. V. 
Take your booty, O my legions, 
Leave me Justinian’s smile ; 
Well you’ ve won these vine-clad regions, 
Rest your weary frames awhile. 


O’er the field where the brave Totila, 
On this spot where Teia fell, 
Brave successor ef Attila, 
Sound abroad the Gothic knell. 


Lead the captive train far eastward, 
To shores that Bosporus laves, 

There in dungeon drear and dockyard, 
Let them live as should live slaves. 


Yes! they’ll curse the day of madness 
When they faced Italian steel, 

Fill high comrades, now in gladness, 
Fill to our loved country’s weal! 


Perish all who stem our power, 
All whoclaim the Gothic name ; 

From this fortune favoring hour, 
Raise again our nation’s fame. 

* * * * * * 


* * 


She bids me leave to maiden’s bldom, 
Battle-axe and gleaming spear! 
She bids me ply again the loom ; 
Me, whose voice the foemen fear! 


This reward for by-gone service, 
This, fit meed for kingdoms kept 

Safe, in spite of mail and surplice, 
While her carpet warriors ae ! 


Valiant Thracian,* through such malice, 
Thou didst drain the bitter cup; 

I now oY the poisoned chalice, 
And I'll drink it wholly up. 


Tell ome mistress, by my baldric, 
I the distaff wil/ assume : 

But I’ll weave hér such a fabric 
As ne’er issued from the loom. 


To the Alpine crest I’ll summon, 
Quick the fearful Langobard. 

Leave your cities, save your women, 
When dread Ruin stalks southward ! 


They shall dim the lustrious glory, 
Gained with honor by this arm! 

While ye blush at your base story, 
Seen in ravaged town and farm. 


They’ll wrest your last denarius ; 
Then, when basely ye bend down, 
Mourn me and Belisarius ; 
Kiss your conqueror’s tron crown. t 





*Belisarius. 
_ ¢The Iron Crown of Lombardy. 
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Good Advice. 


Henry Ward Beecher in a late number of the 
N. Y. Ledger, in his point blank and forcible 
way, says: 


By far the greatest number of young men 
have only their hands, their good character, 
and their mother-wit for capital. Success will 
require ingenuity, industry, and rigorous econ- 
omy. The practice of these qualities for ten 
years ought to put asensible man on a good 
foundation, on which he can build an enduring 
prosperity. But if a young man must have 
three or four sprees a year ; if he must join va- 
rious societies which tax his slender resources 
severely ; if he must be “counted in’’ at parties, 
balls, sleigh-rides, with a supper tacked on, at 
card parties, or jolly drinking bouts; if he must 

y fora daily drink, and for cigars—he will 

nd it up-hill work to save enough to make his 
mid-life and old age comfortable. Youth may 
be the time for pleasure. But that is no rea- 
son why a man should squander the best part 
of his life. Youth is good for pleasure ; but is 
the very time too for learning, for work, or 
self discipline. And pleasure itself does not 
need to be pecuniarily expensive. Do not be 
ashamed to economize, no matter what the girls 
think, nor what the boys think. Build your- 
self up in a and sound morals. Ac- 
quire an honorable competence, and you will 
have a chance to lend money to the fools that 
ridicule your rigid economy and your scrupu- 
lous employment of time. 

But will not such a course lead one into pe- 
nurious habits? Is it not inculcating a seltish 
and stingy disposition? Not if young men 
will do two more things: 

Ist. Resolve that all your life long you will 
devote one-tenth part of your savings, and of 
your income, when you have one, to charitable 
uses. 

Begin at the beginning. If you save five 
dollars the first year, let fifty cents be sacred 
to charity. 

2d. Resolve that, except the most impera- 
tive necessities, required for health and stréngth, 
you will not spend a penny, either for charity 
or luxury, except out of your income. Earn 
your money before you spend it. The effect of 
this will be to curb all expensive impulses, and 
reduce your actions, in the spending of money, 
to a conscientious rule. We believe that six- 
teen men out of every twenty that begin life 
poor, remain poor to the end of life; but that 
every one of these sixteen earned enough, if it 
had been saved, and wisely used, to have made 
him entirely independent. 

Foolish spending is the Father of Poverty. 
Do not be ashamed of work, and of hard werk. 
Work for the best wages you can get, but work 
for half price rather than be idle. Be your 
own master, and do not let societies swallow up 
your individuality—hat, coat, and boots. Do 
not eat up and wear out all that you earn. Com- 
pel P nan selfish body to spare something for 

rofits saved. Be stingy to your own appetite, 
ut merciful to others necessities. Help others 
and ask no help for yourself. See that you are 
—— Let your pride be of the right kind. 

e too proud to be lazy ; too proud to give “P 
without conquering every difficulty ; too pro 
to wear a coat that you caanot afford to buy; 
too proud to be in company that you cannot 
keep up with in expenses ; too prond to lie, or 
steal, or cheat ; too proud to be stingy. 

Save something every TOE Divide your 
earnings ; keep nine | ive away a 
tenth, and t . v 
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“Taurus AND “TRIPLES. 








What is the first thing a lady does when she 


her | falls in the water? She gets wet. 


What is the difference between a falling star 
anda fog? One is missed in heaven, and the 
other is mist on earth. 


The lash that man does not object to having 
“ on his shoulder—the eye-lash of a pretty 
girl. 

Why is kissing your sweetheart like eating 


soup with a fork? Because it takes along time 
to get enough of it. 


A Yankee cuptain once sang out in a squall 
to a raw hand on board his craft, ‘‘Let go that 
jib there! Darn your skin, let go that jib!’’ 
“I ain't touching it,” squalled out the simple 
Down Easter. 


An old lady was asked what she thought of 
the eclipse. She replied : ‘‘Well, it proved one 
thing, and that is, that the papers don’t always 

ie.”’ 


There is a curious Chinese proverb which 
says, ‘‘In a cucumber field do not stop to tie 
your shoe ; and under a plum tree do not wait 
to settle your cap on your head ;” which means, 
if you do, some one may think you are stealing 
the cucumbers or the plums. 

Should old acquaintance be forgot? Not if 
they have money. 


Tuneful Lyre—the music teacher who breke 
his engagement. j 


What is it you must keep after giving it to 
another? Your word. 


‘jueer how the same thing sémetimes pro- 
duces opposite results, A child is tickled with 
a straw ; a grown person is soothed with one— 
when one end is in a cobbler. 


Some of the strong-minded women denounce 
matrimony because they say there is something 
childish in it. It does have a somewhat in- 
fantile squint, we admit. 


Sin produces fear, fear leads into bondage, 
and bondage makes all our duties irksome. 
Fear sin, and you are safe. 


Conversion OF THE AceD.—When men grow 
virtuous in their old age, they only muke a 
sacrifice to God of the Devil’s leavings.— Pope. 


What does a husband’s promise about giving 
up tobacco end in? Why, in smoke. 


Pennsylvania proposes a State tax on bricks, 
excepts those used in connection with hats. 


Said the late Amos Lawrence, of Boston, 
“Il owe my present position in society, under 
God. to the Bret that I never used rum or to- 
bacco.” 


An editor out West says if time is money, 
he is willing to exchange a little of his for 
cash. 


The difference between a barber and a mo- 
ther is that one has razors to shave and the 
other shavers to raise. 


/ 
Holy fear is the doorkeeper of the soul. As 
a nobleman’s porter stands at the door and 
keeps out vagrants, so the fear of God stands 
and keeps all sinful temptations from entering. 


God loves to have us pray with earnest sim- 
plicity. Better in God’s sight are the broken 
and heartfelt utterances of a child than the 
high-flown utterances of some who think them- 
selves wonderful in prayer. 


“Dennis, darlint, what is it your're doing?” 

‘‘Whist Biddy, I’se trying an experiment.” 

“Marther! what is it ?” 

“What is itdid you say? Why, it’s giving 
hot water to the chickens, I am, so that they'll 
be afther laying boiled eggs!” 


Don’t be ashamed to walk down Turnagain 
Lane. Nevermind being called a turncoat, 
when you turn from bad courses; better to 
turn in time than burn in eternity.—John 
Ploughman’s Talk. 


Diamonp Dust.—Henry Ward Beecher says 
the thirteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians is the 
most perfect description of a gentleman that 
was ever written or thought of. 


Vicious habits are so great a strain to hu- 
man nature and so odious in themselves, that 
every person, actuated by right or reason, 
would avoid them though he was sure they 
would be always concealed from both God and 
man,and had no future punishment entailed 
upon them. 


A young man’s affections are not always 
wrong, but they are generally miss-placed. 


Why is fashionable society like a warning 
_ ? Because itis highly polished, but very 
ollow. 


Whatever your hands find to do, do it will- 
ingly. A boy that is whipped at school never 
learns his lesson well. A man that is com- 
pelled to forced labori cares but little how it is 
performed, so that it be finished. He that pulls 
off his coat and goes to work cheerily, will ac- 
complish more in a week than a discontented, 
compelled laborer can do in a fortnight. 


As the Mohammedan never casts away the 
least scrap ef paper, lest the name of God 
should be written upon it, so should our min- 
utes be cherished, as they may bear characters 
affecting our dearest interests, both in time and 
in eternity. 


Worktnc anp Warttnc.—There are two 
things that always pay even in this not over- 
remunerative existence. They are working and 
waicdng. Either is useless without the other. 
Both united are invincible, and inevitably tri- 
umphant. He who waits without werk.ng is 
simply a man yielding to sloth and despair. 
He we worke without waiting is fitful in his 
strivings, and misses results by impatience. 
He who works steadily and waits patiently may 
have a long journey before him, but atits close 
he will find its reward. 


** What is the difference between a solicitor 
aud ap attorney ?”’ asked a lady of Jekyll. 

“Much the same, ma’m,’’ replied he, “as 
between a crocodile and an alligator.” 


Young Gent.—‘‘I am going to give the 
teacher a piece of my mind !” 

Young Lady.—* 1 would not if I were in 
your place; he has got all he wants, and you 
haven’t any to spare !”” 


The late Dr. Bethune wrote to his Consistory 
these memorable words: ‘‘ We can never de- 
spair. of a church that puts the cause of mercy 
first and itself second.” Again he says: “I 
wouid as soon try to cultivate a farm without 
rain as a church without benevolence,” and, 
‘‘T hate to be economical with the Bread of 
Life.”’ 


‘‘Once to every man and nation comes the mo- 
ment to decide. 

In the strife with truth and falsehood, for the 
good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 
each the bloom or blight 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 
upon the right; 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that dark- 
ness and the light,’’ 


During the war a contraband came into the 
Federal lines, in North Carolina, and was 
marched up to the officer of the ~ to give an 
account of himself, whereupon the following 
colloquy ensued ;— 

“What's your name?” 

“My name’s Sam.” 

‘‘Sam what ?”’ 

‘‘No, sah, not Sam Watt ; I'se jist Sam.” 

“What's your other name?’ 

“T hasn’t got no other name, sab. 
that’s all.’ 

**What’s your master’s name ?”” 

‘‘TI’se got no massa now. Massa runned away. 
Yah! yah! Is’ea free nigger now.” 

‘‘Now what's your father’s and mother’s 
name?” 

“I’se got none sah; neber had none. 
jist Sam—ain’t anybody else.”’ 

“Haven’t you any brother’s and sisters?” 

“No, sah; neberhad none. No brudder, no 
sister, no fadder, no mudder, nothin’ but Sam. 
When you see Sam you see all dere is of us.” 

naiittgihiaaililaiati ti anaitiiplias 

Livine sy tHE Moment.—The grace of the 
present time, be it more or less, will not answer 
the claim of any future time. Our feelings, in 
order to be right feelings, must correspond to 
the facts and events of the present hour, the 
present moment. But every succeeding mo- 
ment, bearing on its bosom new events and new 
facts, has a character of its own, and it demands 
@ new life, a new experience corresponding to 
it. In order, therefore, to live as a holy per- 
son ought to live, we must regard the claims of 
the smallest periods of time, as they pass be 


I’se Sam, 


I'se 





aims. This is what is termed living by the 


us ; and must act in accordance with those 
ent.— Thomas C. Uj 
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THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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Why I Like Farming. 





It presents me to the open sky, the winds and 
the sun. I smell the fresh mould; I hear the 
birds, the brooks, and I see the grass and the 
waving grain. Iam in the midst of the har- 
vest after having enjoyed seed-time. This it 
does—my love for farming.. Were it not that 
I loved it, I should not enjoy it; but it takes 
me nearer to the bosom of the earth, where lie 
the great strata, where the wonderful miracle 
and mystery of the world are. I work a mira- 
cle myself yearly by the growth of grain from 
this soil, this strata, so mysterious, so ancient, 
so full of history. Here at this late day of the 
world the greatest change is taking place— 
grain instead of ferns and trees and water and 
marine animals. 

The farmer is in all this. \ 
by it He is the lord and the king of the soil ; 

fain, common, like the beasts of the field, like 
bis own quiet herds, giving bread to thousands, 
feeding a world; and he might feed another 
were it necessary, so mach matter has he for 
bread ; the monet the rocks, are filled with it. 

He treads this free, fruitful earth. His 
family is like him, free and happy; that is the 
trne farmer, the farmer who loves his vocation. 
Here virtue thrives most. All the graces have 
root here.along with the flowers and the shrubs; 
the brooks cast their spray around the rude 
rock and image the clouds, Such delicacy is 
nowhere else. Here are the trees in blossom ; 
and is this nothing? Here they cast their 
fruit. The rich wealth of autumn is here—its 
“spheres of gold,” its yellow grain; the brown 
autumn covers all, a season that none so well 
as the farmer enjoys—enjoys because he loves 
it—loves his calling which brings him out 
among these things. 

Health, honesty, peace, enjoyment—these are 
the birthright of the farmer. F. 


Soitine Crors.—These should only be grown 
upon the richest land, the object being foliage, 
and not grain or seed. Oats alone, oats and 
peas, and spring wheat, are the usual soiling 
crops put in this month. The ground should 
be well manured, warm, and mellow, and the 
seed should be put in as early as it is in this 
condition. 


He is surrounded 


Bar.ry is an excellent cro;; for, though 
the straw is short, the grain brings a good price 
usually, and is, besides, excellent for feeding 
out on the farm to horses, sheep, or poultry. 
Be careful that the seed is free from oats, and 
all of one kind. ‘T'wo-rowed, four-rowed, aod 
six-rowed, are frequently all found mingled in 
the same lot, much to the dissatisfaction of 
brewers and the discredit of the raiser. 


Wueat.—Thoere is, doubtless, a marked dif- 
ference in varieties, but the yield and profits 
of wheat raising depend mere upon the prepa- 
ration of the soil than upon the kind of wheat. 
The more thorough the tillage, the better. A 
finely worked, well enriched, warm soil, early 
sowed, is what the crop demands, It is far 
better to drill in the seed than to sow broad- 
cast. It should be soaked in strong brine, and 
rolled in lime, to kill the smut spores. 


Porators.—Cut the seed to single eyes, and 
plant in ground enriched with old, well-rotted 
manure, or manured last fall. Planted in hills 
the crop is never quite so large as in dyills, but 
the digging is much more rapid and satisfac- 
tory. Plant deep, and when the plants show 
themselyes, turn a ridge over them with a plow, 
and after a week harrow it flat again. Early 
Goodrich and Early Rose are the best early 
varieties, the latter the best and most reliable ; 
the former sometimes of poor quality. 


Roots.—Work the soil deeply, and enrich it 
well, applying fine manure. Sow in drills 24 
to 30 inches apart, to admit of doing all the 
tillage by horse power. Carrots may bé sown 
closer than above stated, but the labor of cul- 
tivation is increased. 


i ———— 
Dorflestic Recipes. 


Breakfast Relish: In Massachusetts we have 
frequently partaken of a simple and palatable 
relish made in the following way . Uhop tender 
boiled beets and fat ham quite fine, which, mix 
With mashed potatoes and season. Fry until 
brown. 


Imperial Gingerbread: Rub six ounces of 


butter into three-quarters of a pound of flour; 
then mix six ounces treacle with a 
cream carefully, lest it should turn the cream ; 
mix in aquarter of a pound of double-refined 
sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and 
one“ounce of carraway seeds; stir the whole 
well together into a paste, cut it into shapes, 
and stick cut candied orange or lemon peel on 
the top. 


Raw Potato Yeast : Grate three large raw 

tatues on a coarse grater, pour into the mass 
of pulp enough boiling water to make a clear, 
thick starch : add one-half cup of sugar, one- 
quarter of salt. When lukewarm add one cu 
of yeast. Keep warm until it rises, One-half 
cup of this yeast will rise three large loaves of 
bread. By boiling a handful of hops in the 
water you pour over the potatoes, this yeast 
will keep two months in hot weather. 


To Clean Black Ribbons: Take an old kid 
zlove, no matter how old, and boil it in a pint 
of water for a short time; then let it cool until 
the leather cun be taken in the hand without 
burning; use the glove wet with the water to 
sponge off the ribbon. If the ribbon is very 
dirty, dip it into the water and draw it through 
the fingers a few times before sponging. After 
cleaning lay a piece of paper over the ribbon 
and iron; paper is better than cloth. The rib- 
bon will look like new. 


Potato Biscuit: Boil two common sized po- 
tatoes with those you cook for dinner. Peel 
and mash them very smooth and fine, add one 
quart of flour and a little salt to the hot pota- 
toes, half a cup of good yeast, mix with milk- 
warm water and set in a pretty warm place. 
About an hour before tea time, mould up into 
biscuit, put into a baking pan and set on the 
stove hearth. When they begin to rise well, 
put into a quick oven, and bake to a delicate 
brown. ‘They will be found light, sweet and 
moist. 


Apple Custards: Stew three pints of ap- 
les—mash and add four eggs well beaten, one- 
fourth of a pound of butter, sugar to taste, and 
putmeg, bake on a crust, Add a little brandy 
to the above, if you want it more highly sea- 
soned. 


Soups: A good soup contains the nutriment 
most needed, for a trifling expense, and should 
be found on every table at least twice a week 
—once a day would be better. A few points 
are very essential in making good soup. Beef 
is the best meat for the purpose, as it contains 
the most nourishment. A shank bone well 
eracked, that the marrow may be extracted, 
which you can purchase for a trifling sum, will 
make an abundant soup for a family of half a 
dozen persons twice. ‘The bone should be put 
to soak in cold water, allowing a full quart for 
every pound of meat, and by a very gradual 
heat come to a slow simmer, which should be 
kept up five or six hours. Soup should on no 
account be allowed to boil, except for the last 
fifteen minutes, to cook the vegetables in finish- 
ing. For the first hour of simmering it should 
be often skimmed. Salt and pepper and savory 
should be cooked in it from the first, and rice 
added at last for thickening. If vegetables 
are desired they should be nicely sliced, and 
the soup strained finally through asieve. Great 
care should be used to skim off the fat as it 
rises, which will be necessary for some hours. 
If soup is allowed to cool, and is used the se- 
cond day after making, it will be all the better, 
as then all grease can be entirely removed. 
Very delicious soups can be made in the same 
manner from game, fowls, mutton, or veal, and 
thickening them with a little arrow root or corn 
starch. Broths for the delicate ipvalid, and 
soups, rich and nourishing for the ehildren, and 
igdeed all the household—if yéu would have 
them strong, ruddy, and free from dyspepsia. 

—>< : 


An old negro woman, in accounting for the 


lack of discipline among youngater, insists that 
it is because their mothers wear gaiters. ‘Ye 


see when we wore low shoes, and the chilun 
wanted whippin’, we just tuk off a shoe mighty 
k spankin ; bat now, 


and guv ’em 
how’sa ve git i eaase off in time? So 
the chiluns gits no whippins at all now-a-days.” 
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A NATIONAL JOURNAL 





A new journal, to be called the New Ena, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
litieal, Educational, Industrial, and Economical 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870, 

Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lic men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand thie 
paper is established, 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and a+lf-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 


simple rale of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in everyState and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national ground - 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness Of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstrneted States. Remem- . 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our 
selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 

arty platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Govern ment, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of. its. 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,660 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves ut the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Ena 
on this subject: 


‘For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial 
artistic, and proteanional labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective thro h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are | labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation ! e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the portunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
farnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of om claim to impartial treatment and fair 

ealing. 

‘That this end may be reached 
of alt, that trades be opened to or Stee i 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid fail and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed: st us; 
and thirdly, since we believe that @ intelli- 

ence, the elevation, and happiness of all le 
epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the 


ctory, the fo 
workshop, upon the railroad’ the pms ote 
river, the steemboat, in the warehouse, the store, 


wherever labor is to be done and an abl 
faithful workman is wanted we pen Bor ag a 
we ms A claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the contract made,-and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that ~ 
spirit which in its proseriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our edoublyearnest * 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers.”’ 


The New Era will be made a desirable visitor 
for the family and the fireside, and we earnestly 
appeal to our friends everywhere te. aid us by 
their subscriptions and their influence. ? 

The subscription price of the New Era will be 
$2.50 a year for single subscriptions, or 6 


copies for $10, in advance, Bina 
Address Publishers NEW ERA 
Leck Bex N 1. 


Wasurwearon, Jan. 1, 1870. 











